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the length of a ladder ? 


Obstacles have a distressing habit — 


especially in wartime — of differing in their 


What s 


heights from the ground. There are ladders, 


of course, which will meet the difficulty 



















but they weigh very nearly as much as 
a tank and are rather more awkward 
to handle. That was why nobody at 


the War Office felt tough enough to 





suggest this way out to the Com- 


mandos, Instead (very secretly) 





they got in touch with Accles 
& Pollock about steel tubes. 
This latter idea is capable of 
preat extension among manu- 


facturers who want to get 





past wartime problems or 


look ahead to the peace. 
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Makers and Manipulators of 
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Where should 
the sun be 
when you snap ? | \ 
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SUBJECT 
e 
Try snapping with the sun at your side, as in the 
diagram, instead of directly behind you. Side lighting | 4 KR 
gives more natural shadow effects and avoids a flat Pare 





appearance. Be careful though not to let the sun shine into the lens. 


By the way, avoid loading your camera in bright sunlight. Good film is 


very sensitive—careless loading can easily spoil the spool. 
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Baye -l Film is scarce because of war needs, so MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR 


we KODAK FILM 
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THE US. PACIFIC COMMANDER, ADMIRAL NIMITZ, THANKING THE CREW OF H.MS. “KING GEORGE V.” 
FOR THEIR HELP IN THE OPERATIONS WHICH GAINED THE VICTORY AT OKINAWA. 


When the British Pacific Fleet, under Vice-Admiral Sir Bernard Rawlings, put ceremonial, he stood on the barbette, under the raised barrels of four mighty 
into Guam after participating in the Ryukyus campaign, Fleet Admiral Nimitz, 16-in. guns, and addressed 2000 British sailors and marines. ° | thank you for 
Supreme Allied Naval Commander in the Pacific, officially visited H.M. battle- coming to the Pacific to help us defeat the Japanese,"’ he said. ‘ Your Task 


ship “ King George V.."" Admiral Rawlings’ flagship. Piped aboard with full Force has been most efficient and vailuable."’ 
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HERE ought after the war, it has been suggested, 

to be a Fellowship of Service, drawn from all 

who have served their country in this war or the last, 

whether in the Forces of the Crown or the Defence 

Services, and associated for the purpose not of material 

self-advancement, but for the furtherance of the 
educational, moral and social ideals 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


to the freedom-loving instinct of our race, must be 
self-education and, above all, mutual education. 
It must be pursued, as it has been pursued in the 
Forces, in a spirit of comradeship and freedom from 
restraint—in the self-governing club or community 
centre rather than in a class-room, in an easy chair 


——— en ee eee 





formed by them during their years 
of service. After the last war, 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 





in the land, where discussion groups, lectures, debates 
and brains trusts in civic and political issues can be 
held on a co-operative and non-party basis, and where 
side by side with them the chief cultural, social and 
educational activities of the adult community can 
be housed. As Service experience has shown, the 
more attractive the exterior and 
interior of such premises can be 
made, the more people will attend 
it, and the more they will respect it 


ee | 





though the sense of Service comrade- 2 
ship was to some degree preserved 
through such associations as_ the 
British Legion, the idealism of the 
fighting man was never properly 
canalised or turned to constructive 
purposes. It was mainly allowed— 
with tragic results to the individual 
and nation—to run to seed. 

To-day the men who are return- 
ing to civil life from the Forces are 
far better educated in the elements of 
active citizenship than either their 
predecessors in 1918 or the generality 
of the peacetime civilian population. 
For five years they have been 
practising to an increasing degree 
an open and organised discussion, 
through A.B.C.A. and similar schemes, 
of the chief political, economic and 
social issues of the day on an objec- 
tive, factual and non-Party basis. 
Whereas in peacetime probably not <_. 
more than one in every two hundred 
adults availed themselves of the 
non-vocational education offered by 
the statutory authorities, to-day in 
the Army—particularly in static areas 
like the Middle East 
of those who are voluntarily attend- 
ing classes, debates and discussion 
groups in citizenship and economics is 
as high in many places as one in three, or sometimes 
even higher. The same is probably to some extent 
true of certain of the Civil Defence Services. This 
means that in our younger adult age-groups, for the 
first time since we became a full democracy, the 
average man is trying to increase his capacity for 
active citizenship, and is seriously studying the civic 
issues which as an elector he will be called upon to 
decide, instead of leaving the study of such matters, 
as in the past, to a small and rather unrepresentative 
‘intelligent "’ minority. The effect educationally has 
been of the most invigorating kind; the vitality, 
common sense and balance of Service classes and 





discussion groups have surprised all who have come 
into contact with them. Politically, the results are 
equally encouraging ; the ill-informed emotionalism 
of the pre-war Party slogan no longer satisfies men 
and women who have learnt, in mutual pursuit and 
examination of facts, to be critical, objective, fair- 
minded and, above all, responsible. 

One thing that has struck everyone who has been 
associated with these Service students has been their 
profound belief in the value of education: another, 
their growing idealism. The keynote of their political 
attitude during the last few years has ceased to be 
“What will they do for us?’ and become instead 
“Will they let us do for ourselves and our country 
the things which we know to be right and believe 
to be possible ?'' It would be nothing short of 
a national, as well as personal, tragedy if this practical 
and responsible idealism were to be given no outlet 
and driven—-as it might be in such an event—into 
dangerous and anti-social channels. And unless an 
early outlet can be provided for those returning to 
civil life, this tragedy of disillusionment and frustra- 
tion may occur, and will lie at the door of all who 
were aware of the need and did nothing 

What has been provided in the Forces during war- 
time, and what I believe is needed in peace, is a bridge 
between our national school system and the active 
exercise of democratic citizenship. The education 
of those who guide the destinies of one of the greatest 
nations of the world cannot without disaster stop short 
at the elementary school-leaving age or be continued 
solely by the popular Press and the cinema. And 
such further education in citizenship, if it is to appeal 


“* By ‘the Cambridge packet, we have papers from New York, to the 3rd of June. 
a devastating fire at Quebec, where, it seems, two thousand houses have been destroyed. 
menced shortly before mid-day, on the 28th May, in a tannery in St. Valliere Street. 
freshened from the west, with a coming storm, and it was soon evident that all human endeavours to 
arrest the progress of the fire in a locale studded, for the most part, with wooden buildings alone, would 
’ i be useless—an impression but too fatally verified... . 
the proportion ¢ have been consumed, and it is calculated that 12,000 persons ‘one-third of the population) are 

i . exceeds one hundred persons, and the loss of property is said to 
tbe above £750,000. Eighteen schooners were burnt at the Palais.” 


houseless. . . . The loss of life . 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF JUNE 28, 1845. 
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‘“ BURNING OF THE CITY OF QUEBEC.” 





“THE LATE REV. RICHARD BARHAM.” - 
The centenary of the death of the Rev. Richard Harris Barharn, 
the “ Thomas Ingoldsby ” of Bentley's Miscellany, occurring as 
it does this month, we feel it interesting to record certain details 
published at the time of his demise. “‘Mr. Barham descended 
from a branch of the respectable Kentish family of Barham, of 
Barham Court. Having taken holy orders, he rose to eminence 
in his sacred profession, and was, at .the period of his demise, 
Minor Canon, and Divinity Lecturer of St. Paul's; Rector of 
St. Augustine's; and Priest of the Chapel Royal. . . . As an 
author, Mr. Barham a poetic vein of peculiar humour. 
His verse, and its mirthful tone, bore a great resemblance to 
the productions of Peter Pinder. . The ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends ' appeared first in ‘ Bentley’s Magazine '—their drollery 


They contain an account of 


The wind gradually 


Between 1500 and 2000 houses are supposed to 








\__ increased by accompanying broad caricature illustrations.” 





rather than at a desk, under a chairman rather than 
under a pedagogue. 

To make this possible, three things would appear 
to be necessary. The first is the community house or 
centre, situated preferably in every town and village 


and prove worthy of it when they 
get there. The function of the Com- 
munity or Citizen House must be 
twofold: to attract members to it, 
and to inspire them to pursue Civic 
and educational activities when they 
get there. It should be a cross— 
suited to a new age—between a good 
club, an English inn and a pleasant 
country or town house: the kind of 
place in which men and women of 
our race instinctively feel at home, 
and which they will value and 
respect. At first, of course, if it is to 
be ready for the men from the Forces 
as they come home, it will have to be 
of a temporary nature, made, it is 
suggested, like the Community Centres 
established by the Army and R.A.F., 
out of disused Army hufs, painted 
and furnished, however simply, by 
local artists with a sense of colour 
and design. It is astonishing how 
much can be done to an Army hut 
with a little bright paint, dyed hessian 
or rough cloth, and good taste and 
imagination. Later, one hopes, fine 
civic buildings, paid for by voluntary 
or statutory funds, and designed by 
our greatest architects, will rise to 
commemorate what this country 
achieved between 1940 and 1945, and to express the 
communal purpose and idealism of our race. The great 
thing at the moment is to make a beginning. And 
here the authorities can make an indispensable contri- 
bution by releasing the necessary huts as soon as 
possible, and by making them available to local 
Community Associations at the lowest possible rate. 
For if we leave the provision of Community Houses 
until the labour and material for permanent buildings 
become available, we shall miss the great flood-tide 
of civic purpose which has been loosed by the 
Forces’ educational scheme. 

For the same reason, I am inclined to think that 
a new voluntary educational association is needed to 
appeal, not to the intellectual minority who uncon- 
sciously tended to dominate adult classes before the 
war, but to the ordinary man or woman who has made 
such a conspicuous success of the Services’ education’l 
scheme. It would enrol for educational work in the 
Community Centres all those to whom the existing 
or more sectarian educational organisations failed to 
appeal: above all, those who had served their country 
in common in this war and the last. While the 
management of Community Centres would essentially 
be local, such an educational association or Fellowship 
of Service would be national in its organisation, like 
the W.E.A. or League of Nations Union, with branches 
in every part of the country. Its exact form and 
status would, of course, be a question of machinery : 
what is wanted above everything else is a new Albert 
Mansbridge to give it birth and life. 

To complete the framework of a nation-wide 
scheme for education for citizenship, a central institu- 
tion—voluntary or statutory—is required to supply 
literature, lecture notes and pamphlets to centres and 
branches, to provide lectures, concerts and plays and, 
when the permanent buildings of the Community 
Homes rise, to circulate under some properly approved 
machinery the treasures of art, furniture and literature 
which are for ever accumulating in our national and 
local museums, libraries and art collections, and whose 
cultural purpose will be lost unless they are brought 
into wider circulation. C.E.M.A. and A.B.C.A. have 
shown the way in the hard, makeshift years of war ; 
it is for the leaders of our nation now to adapt the 
lessons they have taught and make them permanent 
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ELECTIONEERING ON THE AIR: 


A PORTRAIT GALLERY OF POLITICAL 
SPOKESMEN ON THE B.B.C. HUSTINGS, 
WITH DATES OF THEIR BROADCASTS. 
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SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS MR. HERBERT MORRISON 
(Labour): June 20. (Labour): June 29. 


MR. ANTHONY EDEN MR. BRENDAN BRACKEN 


(Conservative): June 27. : (Conservative): June 15. 
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MR. ERNEST BROWN MR. R. A. BUTLER : MR. CLEMENT ATTLEE MR. ERNEST BEVIN i MR. A. V. ALEXANDER 
(Liberal National): June 9. (Conservative): June 25. (Leader of the Labour Party) : (Labour): June 22. (Labour): June 11 
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Continued. | 
their own homes, the homes of friends, or in publi 
places. By this week-end, when Mr. Churchill is 
scheduled to give his fourth election broadcast 
this Saturday, June 30, no fewer than twenty-one 
people well known in politics will have spoken to 
the nation from the B.B.C. hustings. Leaders of 
the three main political parties, together with 
Lord Woolton and Sir John Anderson, who clair 
Continued below . 


OSSIBLY in no other General Election have 

so many people been able to hear so many 
points of view, party and otherwise, propounded by 
political leaders. The increasing popularity of 
broadcasting, and the steady lowering in price of 
radio receivers in the years preceding the war, 
brought wireless listening virtually within reach of 
nearly the whole population of Britain, either in 
(Continued on right. 
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SIR JOHN ANDERSON 
(National): June 7 





ON 
(National): June 19, 
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pr rg tsetse eed its ———— wees TE — OR 
MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 
(Prime Minister, and Leader of the Conservative Party) : 
June 4, 13, 21, and 30. 
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SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 1 LORD SAMUEL 
(Liberal): June 28. (Liberal): June 6. 


j MR. TOM JOHNSTON MR. P. J. NOEL-BAKER 


(Labour): June 8. (Labour): June 16 


SIR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 
(Leader of the Liberal Party) 
June 12 


Contimucd 
allegiance to no party, will have broaacast election 


messages to the voters of Britain, who in a few 
jays’ time will register their choice of their next 
Government Our portrait gallery includes all the 





ey me 7 ——— twenty-one men and women who have taken part . —~ : 
LADY V. BONHAM-CARTER MISS ELLEN WILKINSON in this nation-wide dissemination of political views MR. GEORGE TOMLINSON MR. JAMES GRIFFITHS 
: and political faith Their speeches have enabled the 
(Liberal): June 23 (Labour): June 14 electorate to obtain a comprehensive knowledge of the (Labour): June 26 (Labour): June 18 


aims of the parties competing for their votes 
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Probably the most outstanding difference between this and preceding General Elections South-West England, one of the main evacuation areas, have increased by rather ' redist: 
is the radical change in the geographical distribution of the electorate. This is due more than one-third—to be exact, by 34 per cent.—and in the Midland counties and stituer 
not only to the movements of population directed to war factories far removed’ from boroughs, where much of the country’s war industry was centred, by 32 per cent. The r 
their homes, but to the incidence of evacuation, which transferred many thousands Many of these latter votes will, however, be ineffective, for thousands of electors charts 
of women voters and Civil Servants to new districts. Thus, as might be expected, who have returned to London since VE-Day were too late for re-registration. Another electio 
London shows the greatest shrinkage, having lost almost exactly one-third of its imponderable influence in this election is the Service vote, which amounts to 29 elector 
electorate. On the cther hand, voters registered in the counties and boroughs of millions, nearly 9 per cent. of the total electorate. The third big change is the in 193 
| ‘ 
| 
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MAJORITIES AT THE GENERAL ELECTIONS SINCE THE REFORM BILL. 
1832 Liberal - - 370 1874 Conservative - 9% 1918 Coalition - - 263 
1835 Pe > « FF 1880 Liberal - - WS 1922 Conservative - 79 
1837 ~ *. 18 1885 ae =. + 1923 Con.overLab.- 68 
1841 Conservative - 76 1886 Unionist - - 114 1924 Conservative - 211 
1847 Liberal - - 18 1892 Liberal - + 40 1929 Lab.overCon.- 29 
1852 Conservative - 20 1895 Unionist - - 152 1931 Nat. Govt. over 
1857 Liberal - + 9% 1900 “ - = 134 Opposition - - 494 
1859 ” <= s .ae 1906 Liberal - + 356 1935 Nat. Govern- 
1865 oo * * 78 1910 (Jan.) Liberal - 124 ment over Oppo- =~ " “ 3 << j . 
168 Cl, oS 1910(Dec.) ,, - + 126 sition 247 — ae = eo 
i “ on ‘ * Wye 
< - + » (399) 2788: — War Period. : 


24635608 ‘ 


NT cenine 


Liberals - - (117) 4113012 
| 
































? THE STATE OF THE PARTIES AT THE DISSOLUTION, JUNE 15, 1945. 
CONSERVATIVES” - - - - 358 INDEPENDENT LABOUR - - 3 
=: LABOUR - - - - - - 163 INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY - 3 
LIBERAL NATIONAL 2: 4a oe). COMMON WEALTH - - - - 4 
LIBERAL - - - . . ~ 18 COMMUNIST - - - - - I 
- INDEPENDENT - . - - 20 SCOTTISH NATIONALIST - - - I 
NATIONAL LABOUR - . - 5 IRISH NATIONALIST - - - 2 
NATIONAL - - - - - 4 SEATS VACANT - - - - 7 
Total 615 
: HOW THE NATION VOTED IN 1931 AND IN 1935. 
1931 1935 
ELECTORATE - . - 27,130,000 ELECTORATE - - - 31,305,527 
4 VOTES CAST - - - 21,659,404 VOTES CAST - - - 22,001,837 
CONSERVATIVE - Percentage 55°3 CONSERVATIVE - Percentage 480 
LIBERAL - - 5 i 6°5 LIBERAL - ° “~ 63 
LIB. NATIONAL - & 37 LIB. NATIONAL - ‘a 39 
IND. LIBERAL - a o'5 IND, LIBERAL : = o'3 
LABOUR - - - = 30°7 LABOUR - : ° ” 382 
NAT. LABOUR - ae 1°6 NAT. LABOUR - pa 16 
> OTHER PARTIES - me a? ! $8.0 - - - ” o°6 
{ INDEPENDENT - me 1'o 
-— i COMMUNIST -— - 3 or 
me H ELECTORS ON THE PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER. 
* In 1832 the electors numbered about 1,000,000, increased to 2,500,000 


in 1867, 5,000,000 in 1884, 21,000,000 in 1918 (when women of thirty 





were enfranchised), to 28,850,000 in 1929 (women having the vote on {| 

the Same terms as men), and to more than 32,000,000 in 1945. J 

‘2 7 
NEW CONSTITUENCIES FOR THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1945. 





ACOCKS GREEN DAGENHAM (888EX). ORPINGTON (KENT). 


= 


(BIRMINGHAM). mestien tae enasie. SOUTHALL (MIDDLESEX) 
| , » 
SUTTON AND CHEAM 
BARKING (58852). ETON AND SLOUGH | pate 
BARNET (HERTFORD). saad. 


SUTTON COLDFIELD 


BEXLEY (KENT). HARROW EAST 


| 
| 
| (WARWICK). 

(MIDDLESEX). | 


BLACKPOOL NORTH THURROCK (#£8S8SEX) 


HENDON SOUTH 


(BLACKPOOL). WEMBLEY NORTH 
(MIDDLESEX). ( MIDDLESEX), 
BUCKLOW (CHESTER). 
HESTON AND ISLEWORTH | WEMBLEY SOUTH 
CARSHALTON (SURREY) (MIDDLESEX). (MIDDLESEX). 





WOODFORD (#888X). 
WORTHING (W. SU88BX) 


HORNCHURCH 
ILFORD SOUTH “(/LFORD), | 


COVENTRY EAST (B88EX) 


(COVENTRY). 








With the Union of Great Britain and Ireland the number of Members of Parliament of the 
| United Kingdom was fixed at 658. This number was adhered to by the Reform Act, 1832. 
: In 1885, the total was increased to 670, and by the Act of 1918 to 707. With the creation 
of the Irish Free State in 1922, the Irish representation was reduced to thirteen Members 
from Ulster, making the membership of the House of Commons 615, at which figure it 




















iil 
—— |) 
; ? | § has since remained. Now, as the result of recommendations made by the Boundary ae ) Q THE SWELLING STREAM OF THE LABOUR VOTE—AND THK CHECK IT RECEIVED IN 1931: 
. S 94 for England, there are twenty-five additional Constituencies, thus the new House of \ A VOLUME OF VOTES STEADILY AND RAPIDLY RISING FROM 62,700 IN 1900 TO 
; 4 Commons will consist of 640 Members instead of 615 as in the past. \ 8,362,594 IN 1929; AND THEREAFTER NOT DECREASING IN THE SAME PROPORTION AS 

wae ‘ eee ir ee a at a _VABOUR REPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT HAS DECREASED. 
: 

r : redistribution of seats, which has involved the creation of twenty-five new con- to nearly 31} millions. Now, it stands at about 33 millions. Most of these electors 
d | stituencies, of which Woodford, for which Mr. Churchill is standing, is an example. will cast their votes next Thursday, July 5, though special dates have been arranged 
b The new House of Commons will show an increase of M.P.s from 615 to 640. Our for some areas of the country whose Wakes Weeks clash with this date, and where 
$ charts provide an interesting comparison of how the country has voted in past thousands of voters would thus be absent on holiday. There will be an additional 
r | elections, the most striking feature being the growth of Labour representation. The time-lag owing to the necessity of co-ordinating the votes cast by troops serving 
P] : electorate to-day, incidentally, is larger than it was at the last General Election overseas, and the Declaration of the result will thus be delayed by three weeks It 
e . in 1935, when it had increased from just over 27 million voters in the 1931 Election will be announced on Friday, July 27 
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“HOLBEIN’S DRAWINGS AT WINDSOR CASTLE”’: 


HE Phaidon Press has rather spoilt us: they have 
given such full measure in text, ‘“‘ apparatus ”’ 

and illustrations. I think that the last book of theirs 
about an Old Master which I reviewed in this place 
was the very comprehensive and astonishingly cheap 
volume on Leonardo da Vinci, which gave the reader 
a full view of the man, his career, his inventions, his 
paintings, his sculptures and his drawings—some of 
which, like these of Holbein’s, are at Windsor. A 
book of corresponding size and scope about Holbein 
would have been welcome ; and it would have been 
fascinating to have had an expert’s record of all the 
false, near, and possible paintings by Holbein in 
public and private collections, and especially those 
which eternalise the plumed cap, staring eyes, gross 
face, akimbo arms and straddling legs of Henry VIII. 
But, after six years of war, with paper, binders and 
printers so short and travel so difficult, we ought not 
to look a gift-horse of this kind in the mouth; and a 
volume about one collection of Holbein’s drawings 
must be welcomed as a foretaste of things to come. 
As the editor says: ‘‘ When the Windsor Holbeins 
are next studied in detail, it is to be hoped that it 
will be possible to examine them under infra-red 
and ultra-violet rays. Whether anything of interest 
would show itself, whether what might show itself 
would be usefully interpretable, is far too uncertain 
to forecast. But the test should be made, and no 
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EDWARD PRINCE OF WALES(?). 


doubt in time it will be made and duly recorded. 
At the present juncture facilities are not available, 
and so the matter had to be shelved. Nor was it 
possible to see the backs of the drawings, and to go 
into the question of their watermarks. For informa- 
tion on this topic, the reader must be referred to 
Professor Paul Ganz’s Aritischer Katalog, where 
relevant matter is to be found. But since the author 
of the present catalogue could contribute nothing of 
his own on this point, and since such data as he 
might have taken over could not be checked, it was 
thought better to leave the matter aside altogether. 
Wartime is unfavourable to research, and problems 
which normally it would be a plain duty to investi 
gate, must needs be postponed to a more propitious 
future. The present publication, for which, incidentally, 
the initiative came not from the author, but from 
the publishers acting in agreement with His Majesty's 
Librarian, though it changed its aims and viewpoint 
not a little in the course of preparation remained, as 
it started, a wartime undertaking.”’ 


There is remarkably little about Holbein’s life 
in the introduction. It gives us the history of the 
drawings which were brought to light at Kensington 
in 1727 by Queen Caroline, who discovered Leonardo's 
drawings as well, but had little notion as to the 


* “ The Drawings of Hans Holbein in the Collection of His Majesty 
the King at Windsor Castle." By K. T. Parker. (The Phaidon Press 


Ltd, Oxford and London ; 25%.) 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


importance of either. They had probably been in royal 
possession ever since they were made. ‘‘ Everything 
points to their having remained to the end in the 
artist’s possession, and to have been together in his 
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SIR RICHARD SOUTHWELL. 


FAMOUS HOLBEIN DRAWINGS IN THE COLLECTION 
OF HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 


studio when, unaware of his approaching end, he 
turned the key in the door for the last time. Holbein’s 
death, it will be recalled, was due to the plague, and 
overtook him abruptly, at the height of his reputa- 
tion and activity. His last dispositions show signs 
of hurried transaction, and the Whitehall painting 
room, with all its contents and effects, was doubtless 


Thor Vint Knight.” 
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SIR THOMAS WYATT. 


(Reproductions from the book “ Holbein's Drawings at Windsor Castle“ 
by Courtesy of the Phaidon Press, Lid., Oxford and London.) 


left by him just as it stood after any normal day 
of work.”’ 


The history of their permanent settlement in 
Crown hands is complicated and obscure, and fully 
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discussed here with documentary evidence. They 
may have passed through the Arundel Collection ; 
they may have returned to the Crown under Charles ITI. 
or James II. Scholars will perhaps thrash that out 
in the end. They may also continue to debate as to 
whether Holbein used mechanical aids to help his 
exactitude: notably ‘‘a pane of glass, fixed in a 
vertical position, and fitted at about arm’s length 
with a peep-hole and pane, and with the use either 
of an oily pigment or crayon suitable for marking 
on glass, the draughtsman is able with little trouble 
to trace on to the pane the leading lines that he 
wishes to fix, these lines being afterwards transferred 
to paper and used as the foundation of a free-hand 
drawing.”’ I should, myself, incline to think that 
Holbein, drawing portraits, would have disdained 
no mechanical aid whatever. His drawings of all 
those early Tudor men and women, in whatever 
medium, are essentially the drawings of a measuring 
man recording features, rather than characters or 
temperaments, except in so far as these automatically 
are expressed by features. He wisely preferred the 
“ three-quarter face,’’ because it showed the line of 
the nose; but, for all their firmness and delicacy, 
there is a sameness about his portraits of men and 
women. Not for him the revealing snapshot; he 
was making life-masks in the flat; any expression 
he recorded was a settled expression. He was as 
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HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY. 


careful as some of his modern disciples ; and seldom 
more illuminating. And our response to his work is 
usually not ‘ That person lives! ’’ but ‘‘ What a lovely 
drawing ! ”’ 


An unerring craftsman: when a thing ascribed 
to him is doubted, it is chiefly because it is not fault- 
less. But, as I think, something of a machine, 
although an incredibly talented one. And that may 
be why so little is known about the life of this man 
who came here from Basel, worked industriously at 
the depicting of the leading characters of Henry's 
Court, drew several people who had their heads cut 
off, but never seems to have got anywhere near 
having his own head cut off. 


The Introduction is followed by a Catalogue ; 
that by the beautiful reproductions. The Catalogue 
gives ample particulars of media, and _ biographical 
details about subjects; with notes on the condition 
of the drawings, and kindred matters. Measurements 
are given in inches, fractions of inches, and milli- 
metres ; the primings are recorded ; doubtful attri- 
butions are discussed. The volume is definitely a 
work of reference and a product of research as well 
as a collection of reproductions. At the same time, 
one hopes that, at some later period, the Press will 
be able to publish a more inclusive volume about 
one who was the first of the great Continental artists 
who chiefly flourished in England, and who ‘has 
influenced draughtsmen for generations : 
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THE HUSTINGS: POLITICIANS CAMPAIGNING 
THE PEOPLE. 


FOR THE VOTES OF 


THE PRIME MINISTER STANDING IN HIS CAR 
IN HIGH WYCOMBE, WHERE HE SPOKE ON THE EVENING OF JUNE 23. 


CAPTAIN LORD BUCKHURST, THE TWENTY-THREE-YEAR-OLD MR. 


CONSERVATIVE CANDIDATE FOR NORTH-EAST BETHNAL GREEN, 


“ag 
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CENTRAL WANDSWORTH, 
ALEXANDER. 


OWN CONSTI 
BESIDE HIM 


JENCY, 
IS MR. A. V. 


ERNEST BEVIN, CAMPAIGNING IN HIS 
ADDRESSING AN OPEN-AIR MEETING. 


Electioneering is now in full swing throughout the country, and our photographs 
include random shots of famous politicians competing on the hustings for the votes 
of the electorate. Mr. Churchill, who is seen during a visit to High Wycombe, left 
Chequers on Monday (June 25) for an arduous four-day election tour planned to take 
him through the Midlands to the North of England and Scotland. As this campaigning 
had to be done in conjunction with his heavy duties as Prime Minister, Minister of 
Defence, and acting Foreign Secretary, Mr. Churchill arranged to travel by car during 


TO WAVE ACKNOWLEDGEMENT TO A CHEERING CROWD 


HERBERT MORRISON CAMPAIGNING IN 
DR. S. W. JEGER (SEATED, LEFT). 
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MR. CHURCHILL SPEAKING FROM THE BALCONY OF THE RED LION HOTEL, 
HIGH WYCOMBE, TRADITIONAL SCENE OF DISRAELI’S FIRST ELECTION SPEECH. 


OF THE LABOUR CANDIDATE, 
A MEETING OF ELECTORS. 


SOUTH-EAST ST. PANCRAS ON BEHALF 
HE IS OUTLINING THE AIMS OF THE LABOUR PARTY TO 


AN UPROAR IN BATTERSEA 
CANDIDATE 


LORD BEAVERBROOK SHOUTING INTO A MICROPHONE DURING 
TOWN HALL, WHERE HE WAS SPEAKING ON BEHALF OF THE CONSERVATIVE 


the day and to join a special train each night where he could transact official business 
and sleep. Heavy calls are also made on other famous party men, who often spend 
more time speaking on behalf of candidates than they are able to do in their own 
constituencies. Many of the candidates at this General Election are young men from 
the Services, and typical of them is Captain Lord Buckhurst, who at twenty-three 
years of age is contesting North-East Bethnal Green as a Conservative. As a member 
of the Parachute Regiment, he was in the famous action at Arnhem 
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THE EFFECTS OF ONE OF THE GREATEST ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE WAR. 





’’ RISING ABOVE THE WATERS THE ENORMOUS BULK OF THE BATTLESHIP “ TIRPITZ’’ CAN BE JUDGED BY THIS VIEW 
OF NAVAL RATINGS WALKING ALONG THE UPTURNED HULL. 


‘ 


THE PROPELLER-SHAFTS OF THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP “ TIRPITZ, 
OF TROMSO, NORWAY, WHERE THE “ TIRPITZ”’’ WAS SUNK LAST YEAR. 
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THE DENT IN THE BATTLESHIP’S BOTTOM, CAUSED BY A AN UPSIDE-DOWN VIEW INSIDE THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP A GERMAN NAVAL RATING CLIMBING DOWN THE SIDE OF 
NEAR MISS FROM A 12,000-LB. BOMB, CAN BE CLEARLY SEEN ‘“TIRPITZ,” SUNK ON NOVEMBER 13, 1944, WHERE MUCH THE “‘TIRPITZ” BY MEANS OF HOLES CUT IN THE STEEL 
ABOVE THE RUBBER DINGHY. STEEL PLATE WAS CUT THROUGH TO ALLOW OF INGRESS. PLATE, 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CAPSIZED “ PRIDE OF THE GERMAN NAVY," WITH THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP ‘ TIRPITZ"’—-SUNK BY R.A.F. LANCASTERS AT TROMSO 
THE DENT IN HER BOTTOM VISIBLE NEAR THE TOP OF THE PICTURE. NORWAY: A CLOSE-UP SHOWING THE BADLY-DAMAGED PORT PROPELLER-SHAFT. 

The Royal Air Force official photographs shown here are some of the first close-up | been down, the evidence of German personnel shows that the starboard side was : 

pictures to be taken of the German battleship “ Tirpitz’’ since she was sunk by the blown out over a length of 120 ft. from deck to keel. The only other visible damage 
R.A.F. at Tromso, Norway, last year. The “ Tirpitz'"’ was hit by two 12,000-Ib. apart from that caused to the bows in an earlier attack, is a large dent in the ) 
bombs, and although the exact damage done will not be known until divers have ship's bottom amidships, the result of a near miss from another 12,000-lb. bomb. 
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A FLOATING DRY-DOCK FOR THE BATTLE ZONE, WITH (UPPER) TWO CARGO SHIPS RECEIVING ATTENTION SIMULTANEOUSLY, AND (LOWER) A BATTLE- 
SHIP IN FOR REPAIRS AFTER AN ENGAGEMENT SOMEWHERE IN THE PACIFIC, THUS SAVING VALUABLE TIME IN RETURNING HER TO SERVICE. 
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Advance Base Sectional 








Docks, are built in ten sections 
and towed to combat zones, 
where the sections are welded 
together into one huge dock, 
the largest of which has a 
capacity of some 100,000 tons, 
and is therefore capable of 
accommodating the largest 
battleship or, alternatively, two 
cargo ships. The advantages 
of this form of construction, 
used as a Field Hospital for 
all classes of war vessels and 
merchantmen, are obvious. 
The ships, damaged in battle, 
are made fit for further service 
far more rapidly by this means 
than if they were obliged to 
sail, probably many thousands 
of miles, to port for repairs. 
The floating dry-docks shown 
here were photographed some- 


where in the Pacific. 


A FIELD HOSPITAL FOR U.S. NAVY SHIPS: FLOATING DRY-DOCKS. 
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APANESE FIGHTER PILOTS’ “SUICIDE” | 
DESPERATE METHODS WHICH HAVE | 


T, 
, 


A JAPANESE KAMIKAZE “SUICIDE” PILOT, ATTEMPTING TO CRASH ON THE DECK 
OF A U.S, WARSHIP, IS BEATEN OFF BY A HAIL OF GUNFIRE. 
sd sid elehepiasieaenpeomdadia Suebicias imastnaiaianiiatsinae 
: Se — 
PHOTOGRAPHED JUST BEFORE IT PLUNGED INTO THE 
SEA: A JAPANESE “ ZERO” FIGHTER MANCEUVRING FOR, AN 
ATTEMPTED SUICIDE CRASH ON A U.S. WARSHIP. d 
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SEVEN jAP SUICIDE PILOTS WERE REPORTED AS HAVING CRASHED ON BRITISH WARSHIPS, INCLUDING TWO AIRCRAFT. ¢ 
CARRIERS, BUT NONE WAS LONG PUT OUT OF ACTION: ABOVE, FIRE-FIGHTERS AT WORK AFTER A SUICIDE CRASH, } 
& 
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A JAPANESE SUICIDE PILOT HAS HURLED HIS "PLANE | ON THE 
OFF THE SAKASHIMA ISLA FIREMEN IN ASBESTOS | #OODS 


THE FINAL PLUNGE OF ANOTHER JAPANESE SUICIDE BOMBER WHICH ATTACKED A U.S, A TWIN-ENGINED JAPANESE BOMBER, HIT BY ANTI-AIRCRAFT FIRE ABOUT TO STRIKE (| 
AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, AFTER BEING HIT: THE BLACK SPLODGES DENOTE FLYING DEBRIS. } THE SEA AFTER AN UNSUCCESSFUL ATTACK OM A U.S. WARSHIP. ] 


Seven ships of the British Pacific Fleet were reported as hit by Japanese hit twice in two separate attacks, one missing its bridge by a few feet and 
“suicide '' aircraft during recent operations off the Sakashima Islands, 170 miles diving into the sea. Another hit the carrier with a terrific impact, throwing 
south of Okinawa. The attacks were made over a two-months combat pieces all over the flight-deck and injuring some of the crew, yet within 
period in the area. None of our ships was put out of action and all con- two hours the flight-deck was ready to receive the ship's returning machines, 
tinued normally within a few hours of the attacks. An aircraft-carrier was at the time on an operation. Admiral Nimitz’ Task Fleet at Okinawa on 





TACTICS AGAINST ALLIED WARSHIPS. 
CAUSED HEAVY ENEMY AIR LOSSES. 
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A SUICIDE ATTEMPT ON A BRITISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER : 
IT HIT THE FLIGHT-DECK AND SKIDDED HARMLESSLY 
INTO THE SEA, WHERE IT EXPLODED. 
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5 ANOTHER PICTURE GIVING 
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ON THE FLIGHT-DECK OF A BRITISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER 
HOODS FIGHTING FIRES FROM THE RUINED BOMBER. 
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BY A.-A. FIRE, PASSING OVER ¢ 
INTO THE SEA BEYOND. ) 








A BLAZING SUICIDE TWIN-ENGINE BOMBER, HIT 
A U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER TO PLUNGE HARMLESSLY 





June 21-23 experienced a series of ‘‘ suicide " attacks. In forty-eight hours, 
ending on June 22 midnight, the enemy lost fifty-nine ‘planes, thirty-five of 
them in three hours, but they sank two light U.S. vessels, heavily damaged 
an auxiliary unit and slightly damaged two other light ships. The Japanese 
used a variety of aircraft, the pilots being more skilful than most of those 
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A CLOSE-UP 
BY THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER’S FIRE-FIGHTERS : 








FIRE-FIGHTERS BUSY ON A BRITISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER AFTER A SUICIDE "PLANE CRASH— a 
IT LANDED ON THE FLIGHT-DECK OFF THE SAKASHIMA ISLANDS, 








VIEW OF A 
ALL 


SUICIDE BOMBER, AFTER THE FLAMES HAD 


BEEN QUENCHED f° 
THE WARSHIPS HIT CONTINUED ; 


NORMALLY WITHIN A FEW HOURS, 





THE CREW OF A U.S. WARSHIP WATCHING A MASS OF FLAME AND SMOKE 


A JAP SUICIDE "PLANE HAS CRASHED, AFTER BEING SHOT DOWN 


WHERE 


which had attacked previously. The British Pacific Fleet, off Sakashima, 
was congratulated recently by Admiral Nimitz for meeting blows which would 
ha\s broken the morale of less resolute men. These Kamikaze suicide pilots 
deliberately set out to commit hara-kiri to order by crashing on warships 
One pilot recently was found wearing ceremonial funeral robes 
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HE occasional occurrence of the phrase, 
** forgotten army,”’ serves to emphasise 
a new feature in warfare. The war of 1914-18 
was the first in which the average soldier, the 
man in the ranks, can be said to have taken 
a deep and continuous interest in what was 
said about him and his campaigns. Soldiers 
in all ages have been appreciative of praise 
and anxious that their exploits and sufferings 
should not be overlooked by their country- 
men and the world—they would not have been human 
otherwise. It is only recently, however, that they have 
begun to follow the world’s commentary upon their actions. 
This has, of course, been brought about mainly by the 
growth of the Press, the speed with which news is trans- 
mitted, and most of all by the radio, by means of which 
troops in a distant theatre of war can hear a voice in their 
homeland speaking of the events which concern them 
within a few hours of their taking place. British troops 
in all theatres now also have their military newspapers, 
which constantly quote the home Press. In many cases 
they receive newspapers from home in large quantities and 
at least nearer to the date of publication than has ever 
previously been the case. Public relations services are 
ready to announce their reactions to the news published 
*about them at home. This is as true of the Royal Air 
Force as of the Army, though perhaps less so of the Royal 
Navy, which to some extent remains the Silent Service 
through necessity and through tradition. 
The British fighting man has thus become what is called 
‘“‘ publicity conscious.”” If a feat of arms should in error 
be attributed to the wrong formation or unit, there is heart- 
burning and a prompt protest, whereas formerly such a thing 
would have passed unnoticed. At the same time, he has 
begun to demand up-to-date comment. If the unit to 
which he belongs has accomplished something of note 
within the last week or two, he wants to hear about that ; 
he is much less interested in what occurred a couple of 
months back, even though it may be more important in 
itself. In addition to war correspondents, a number of 
‘‘ military observers’’ have been appointed. These are 
serving officers, or other ranks, whose task it is to note 
smaller events which would escape the war correspondents 
but may nevertheless be of interest, particularly when the 
men concerned can be identified so that the story becomes 
suitable for the local Press. Some people may find objection- 
able features in all this, but it is no good kicking against 
the inevitable. The fighting Services are keen on publicity, 
and it has been discovered that it exercises a certain 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
BRITISH FIGHTING SERVICES AND THE PUBLIC. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


the demands of their readers, which they are in the best 
position to assess. Some of them cater for a less educated 
or a more frivolous public than others, but in time of war 
this factor becomes less important than it is in time of peace. 
In war there is remarkable unanimity as regards proportion- 
ment of space and prominence, though the treatment may 
be very different, because the treatment of all news is 
different. A particular newspaper may institute a cam- 
paign to keep a subject before the public, but its power to 
do so is strictly limited. If it thereby neglects another 
subject which the public is more anxious to read about, 
above all, if it fills up its space with padded news, then it 
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A MAP OF BORNEO, WHOSE VALUABLE OILFIELDS AT SERIA 
AND MIRI WERE RECENTLY RECAPTURED BY THE 
AUSTRALIANS FROM THE JAPS. THESE ARE POTENTIALLY 
THE BIGGEST OILFIELDS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


(Copyright by “ The Times.’’) 
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of 1943. The brilliant and overwhelming 
final offensive got a fine reception. But 
when the invasion of Normandy took 
place it was clear that the Italian front 
was secondary, and so far as I could judge 
the Press generally treated events in Italy as 
fully as was justified. With respect to the 
campaign in Burma, there may on occasion 
have been slightly more reason for complaint. 
Yet even there I am not sure ; when I recall 
the attention paid to the Japanese counter-offensive of last 
year, the British advance on and capture of Mandalay, the 
subsequent thrust southward to Rangoon, it seems to me 
that full tributes were paid to the troops and that the 
importance of their achievement was recognised. The 
Wingate expeditions caught the imagination of the 
public and filled many columns. It is true that since 
the capture of Rangoon and the breaking of the 
monsoon there has beer relatively little in the Press about 
Burma. It is equally true that the monsoon brings a 
great deal of discomfort to the troops. But once corre- 
spondents have made that clear in their despatches they 
cannot go on repeating it. 

Other extremely trying operations which have been 
given only a limited amount of space are those of the 
Australians in Bougainville, New Britain and New Guinea. 
News cannot, however, be measured solely by the relative 
difficulty of the campaigning theatre. Considerably more 
attention has been paid to the recent operations in and 
off North Borneo, also conducted by Australian troops 
with American air and naval support, and this for the 
good reason that they have been recognised as more im- 
portant. Another obvious factor which sometimes seems 
to be forgotten is that the news which is of the highest 
importance to-day may be pushed into the background 
by bigger news to-morrow. It will be recalled with what 
rapt interest the world followed the first war between the 
Russians and the Finns at a time when the greater war 
was languishing. If the invasion of France and the Low 
Countries had taken place before the Russo-Finnish war 
had concluded the reports on the latter would have in- 
stantly. been reduced to a few lines each day. To put 
the whole matter as shortly as possible every campaign or 
theatre of war must make its own news all over the world. 

On the other hand, an intelligent democracy should 
not require to be reminded at length every day that 
men are fighting and dying for it in distant and obscure 
theatres of war. If we do forget, then the reproach cannot 
be confined to the news services; it must extend to the 





PART OF THE MIRI OILFIELD, SARAWAK: 
WAS MODERNISED, 


The Australians in Borneo on June 23 brought to an end organised 
pe resistance in Tarakan Island, completely cleared buan 
sland in Brunei Bay, and captured the Seria oilfield, in Sarawak, 
potentially the biggest oilfield in the British Empire. Further south 
Australian troops had previously landed in Sarawak and captured 

(Continued opposite, 
influence upon their spirit and is regarded as some allevia- 
tion of their lot. 

There is, however, one result which does not appear to 
have been expected and which has brought with it some 
undesirable consequences. In a great war, political, social, 
economic and other forms of news do not seriously compete 
against war news, Some aspect of the war is accorded 
what is called ‘‘ the lead” in the daily newspaper perhaps 
forty times for every occasion on which this is given to 
any other type of news. But different phases or theatres 
of the war compete with each other. That which wins is 
that which appears most vital, most exciting, and most 
likely to be looked for first by the majority of readers. 
Sentiment affects the choice only to a minor degree. I 
should hazard a guess that if we were to analyse the subject 
which has received the greatest prominence in the British 
daily Press throughout the war against Germany it would 
prove to be the Russian campaigns, in which British forces 
were not engaged. And when a number of campaigns are 
in progress simultaneously, some of them get pushed into 
the background, If they reach a quiet phase they may 
almost’ cease to be spoken of for a while. And then the 
troops begin to call themselves “the forgotten army.” 
Naturally, the phrase has special poignancy when it is used 
of a theatre of war such as Burma, where conditions are 
hard and amenities are few, but it was used also in Italy 
at a time when amenities were as good as they have ever 
been in any theatre of war. Then the news services are 
reproached with neglecting the army in question and, let 
us say, with “ filling up their columns with rubbish about 
disputes in Parliament which nobody wants to read.” 

This obviously denotes a misunderstanding of the 
objects of journalism and indeed of its powers. News- 
papers allot space and prominence to news in relation to 


A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BEFORE THE PLANT 
IN 1939 THE OIL EXPORTS FROM MIRI AND SERIA WERE 885,321 TONS 


OF HIGH-QUALITY PETROLEUM. 


OILFIELDS, 


OF NEW JAPANESE 





THE RESIDENCY, MIRI, SARAWAK, WHOSE “ WHITE RAJAH ” 
IS H.H. SIR CHARLES VYNER BROOKE, G.C.M.G, 


will lose customers, and these will go to other newspapers 
which suit them better. Laymen may feel that editorial 
staffs sometimes do odd things with news, but of one thing 
they can be assured—that in this country it can seldom 
be invented with impunity. This is not intended to be a 
defence of all the methods of all the British Press—not 
by a long chalk—but as a general rebuttal of the charge 
so often made that it has shown weakness or bias in its 
treatment of the war news. 

To take a single example, this accusation was made as 
regards the campaign in Italy, after the opening of the 
offensive in the West. Yet, day after day, not long before 
that, the Italian campaign had provided the main feature 
for every newspaper in the country. The same thing had 
been true at the time of the first landings in Italy, during 
the German counter-offensive at Salerno, the Anzio landing, 
the Cassino offensive, at least up to the capture of Rome, 
and even the more restricted Sangro offensive at the end 


PART OF THE MAIN DISTILLATION PLANT, LUTONG, LYING BETWEEN THE MIRI AND SERIA 
THE AUSTRALIANS CAPTURED HERE TENS OF THOUSANDS OF POUNDS’-WORTH 


MACHINERY. LUTONG IS THE REFINERY CENTRE. 


the oil area of Miri. These wells wére major objectives. At Lutong, 
north of Miri—Miri is the headquarters of the Sarawak Oilfields—the 
invaders captured tens of thousands of pounds’-worth of new Japanese 
machinery. Here the Australians took acres of machinery, pipeline, 
storage tanks of Lutong oil, the refinery and a village. 


whole country. The two features which try the man on 
active service most highly are closely connected: they 
are the length of the war and the length of his own 
separation from his family. It may often be that it is 
in a campaign which is not in the limelight and has no 
right to be that his war-weariness and loneliness are 
greatest. And it is in the quiet periods, when he is no 
longer keyed up by the excitement of fighting, that he is 
most inclined to brood. There could be no better example 
than that of Burma to-day. The troops have recently 
put forth a great effort and have covered vast distances, 
marching and fighting, often on short rations. Now they 
are tired and the rain is falling almost unceasingly. There 
is not much to be written about them save just that. 

Considering the average lack of knowledge of 
geography, still a sadly neglected science in_ this 
country, it does appear that the public generally takes 
an intelligent interest in the campaigns in the more 
distant theatres, and now that the war with Germany 
is over, all the theatres are distant from the point of view 
of the British Isles. In recent months the Fourteenth 
Army has gained an affection and esteem at home which 
recalls that given to the Eighth when it was fighting its 
way across North Africa from El Alamein to Tunisia. 
There has been intense pride in the fact that the Royal 
Navy is strongly represented in Pacific waters. High 
tribute has been paid to the airmen of the R.A.F., above 
all, for their wonderful work in transportation, and 
to the Fleet Air Arm. Now more service men, some 
of whom have not previously been engaged, are going 
out to the Far East to take their part in finishing a 
war which it is as vital to finish as that which ended 
in May. They deserve at least that we should keep 
them in our thoughts. 
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BORNEO’S RICH OILFIELDS RECAPTURED: 
AUSTRALIAN FORCES’ SUCCESSFUL INVASION. 


x 


AN AUSTRALIAN INVASION OF BORNEO: TROOPS ON THEIR WAY IN 
LAN DING-CRAFT. 


AUSTRALIAN INFANTRY CLIMBING DOWN NETS INTO A LANDING-CRAFT 
FOR THE INVASION OF BORNEO, 


AUSTRALIAN “ BABY” 25-POUNDERS IN ACTION ON BORNEO AGAINST THE JAPANESE. 
THE GUN ON THE LEFT HAS JUST BEEN FIRED. 


A JAPANESE BUNKER FIRED BY AN AUSTRALIAN FLAME-THROWER, TO DISPOSE 
OF ANY SURVIVING ENEMY SNIPERS. 


ANDINGS made north and south of the initial landing at Brunei Bay on June 10, 
within a fortnight had recaptured the important oilfields of Seria and Miri, without 
meeting considerable Japanese opposition. These oilfields, with Lutong, the refinery 
centre, the prospective richest oilfields in the British Empire (also referred to on p. 696), 
produced nearly 900,000 tons of highest quality petroleum in 1939 and are capable of 
great extension. Chinese labourers liberated by the Australians say the Japanese 
worked them to the utmost until December last, when we began to bomb them. 

The Japanese reported on June 24 that Allied troops had landed at Balik Papan, WHEN 

in Dutch Borneo, where there are other important oilfields. 


CROSSING THE EQUATOR ON THE WAY TO BORNEO, “ At ssies" HONOUR 
KING NEPTUNE: AN OFFICER BEING DUCKED IN A TIN OF GREASE 
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SIR MUIRHEAD BONE’S DRAWING OF A WARTIME I 


Ld 
y, 4 


THE SCENE AT A MANCHESTER FACTORY, SHOWING THE TESTING OF BARRAGE BALLOONS, THE 
In this drawing Sir Muirhead Bone, the well-known Official Admiralty Artist, has, cities, aerodromes, ships, etc., from the dive-bomber. 
with his inimitable attention to detail, shown us a scene of the utmost interest— are the Mark VI., for Naval work, and three Mark VII. 
the making of Barrage Balloons, the defence weapon which played so prominent representing the last three of 30,000 defence balloons manufactured by the Dunlop 


The types of balloon shown 
(larger), the latter 


1 part not only in the defeat of the Flying Bomb, but also in the protection of Rubber Co., Ltd., during the war in Europe period. The building seen is the 
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E INDUSTRY: BARRAGE BALLOONS IN THE MAKING. 


THE DEFENCE WEAPON WHICH PLAYED SO PROMINENT A PART IN DEFEATING THE FLYING BOMB. 


n Company's Ministry of Aircraft Production Factory at Gaythorn, Manchester, factory, and during the last five years has handled every type of defence balloon 
er | which until about the year 1920 was known as the “ Retort House,’ and had and about one-third of the balloon output for the whole country. The original 
been, for fifty years, the main Retort House of the Manchester Corporation Gas drawing by Sir Muirhead Bone is to be presented by the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Works. In 1932 the premises were converted into a balloon rigging and testing to the City Art Gallery, Manchester. 


| 
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PERSONALITIES AND 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 



















MR. SEAN T. O’KELLY. 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, the eighty- 
four-year-old President of Eire, 
who decided not to seek re- 
election, has been succeeded 
by Mr. O’Kelly, the Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister for 
Finance in Mr. de Valera’s 
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THE MARQUESS OF CREWE. LADY BALDWIN. 

Lord Crewe, who died on Countess Baldwin of Bewdley, 
June 20 at the age of eighty- G.B.E., died suddenly on : 
seven, was the survivor of the June 17. Best known for her : 
Liberal statesmen who served support and inspiration of her i 
with Gladstone, being Lord husband’s career. Thecauseto : 

which she especially devoted : 
herself was the provision and 
extension of maternity services. 


Lieutenant of Ireland in Glad- 
stone’s last Ministry and was in 
3 public life for about fifty years. 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH TALKING TO REPATRI- PROF. HAROLD LASKI. LT.-GEN. S. B. BUCKNER. z CAPT. PHILIP SIDNEY, V.C. QUEEN MARY VISITING THE THEATRE FOR 4 
ATED PRISONERS OF WAR DURING A RECENT Mr. Laski, whose recent ruling On the eve of victory in Okin- 1 The new Baron de L’Isle and THE FIRST TIME SINCE HER RETURN. i 
GARDEN PARTY AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. as regards the responsibility awa, Lieut.-General Simon Boli- : Dudley, best known as Captain On June 23 Queen Mary paid her first visit to the é 
Nearly 2000 repatriated prisoners of war were enter- of the Parliamentary Labour var Buckner, Commanding i philip Sidney, V.C., for his theatre since her return to town and saw “ Arsenic 
tained by their Majesties at a garden-party at Party to the Party Executive General of the U.S. Tenth : Jonantry on the Amato be ig and Old Lace,” at the Strand. She was immediately 
Buckingham Palace on June 19. Among those has rovided the storm-centre Army, was killed by a shell- Sead hes di i recognised by the audience and received a great 
attending were two naval V.C.s, Lieut. Cameron of the election, has been a burst while making a forward » Nas succes ed to the title ovation, which lasted for several minutes. After the 
and Lieut. Place, who won their awards for their Professor of Political Science observation of the last Japanese : 0n the death of his father, the performance Dame Lilian Braithwaite and other 

____ midget submarine attack on the “Tirpitz.” —_? : since 1926. . stronghold. > fifth Baron. i members of the company were presented to her. 
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THE NEW BISHOP OF LONDON. 
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LIEUT.-COLONEL A. C. NEWMAN, V.C. SERGEANT T. F. DURRANT, V.C. SEPOY NAMDEO JADHAO, V.C. 





ee 


The Right Rev. John William Charles Wand, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, has been nominated 
by the King’ for election as — of London in 
succession to the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Dr. Wand, who is an Oxford man, was 
wounded as a Chaplain at Gallipoli and in 1934 
was consecrated Archbishop of Brisbane, and nine 
ears later became Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Ke is the outstanding Anglo-Catholic leader on 
the Episcopal bench and_ in this resembles 
Dr. Winnington-Ingram, Dr. Fisher’s predecessor. 





The Hing bse approved the award of the Victoria 
Cross to Lieut.-Colonel Augustus Charles Newman, 
the Essex Regiment (attached Commandos). On 
the night of March 27-28, 1942, Colonel Newman 
was in command of the military landing party at 
St. Nazaire. One of the first ashore under murder- 
ous fire, he personally led operations with the 
utmost calmness and determination. At the end 
he led a charge into open country in the hope of 
an escape, and only when all ammunition was 
expended were he and his party overpowered. 
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The King has approved the posthumous award of 
the Victoria Cross to Sergeant Thomas Frank 
Durrant, Royal Engineers (attached Commandos). 
During the St. Nazaire raid of March 27-28, 1942, 
Sergeant Durrant was in charge of a Lewis gun on 
a motor-launch. Without any cover and despite 
many wounds, he drew and maintained fire with- 
out the least regard for his own safety, refusing to 
surrender even to the German destroyer which 
came alongside and grappled. He died later of 
his many wounds. 
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The King has approved the award of the Victoria 
Cross to Sepoy Namdeo Jadhao, Sth Mahratta 
Light Infantry, for his outstanding gallantry in the 
Senio River area on April 9. He was Company 
runner with a small party crossing the river under 
heavy fire and through a mine-belt. When the 
commander and two others were wounded, and the 
remainder killed, the gallant Sepoy, after rescuing 
the wounded, attacked the enemy alone with a 
tommy-gun and later with grenades. Despice 
heavy mortar fire he silenced three posts. 
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- 
FOR DIVERSIONARY 
ACTIVITIES. (LEFT) GENERAL OKULICKI, AND (RIGHT) M. STANISLAW JASUKOWISCZ. 


At the end of the recent Warsaw trial, as a result of which one of the defendants (General Okulicki) 

received a sentence of ten years, one other eight years, eight others short sentences and three acquittal 

General Okulicki in a plucky speech stated that he had been treated well during imprisonment and that 

he wanted to avoid making any statement da ing k A aie friendship. The judge in the trial 
was eral rich 
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STATE PAPERS waite) f 
MAVING TEA AT THEIR NEW HOME NEAR BREDA, AFTER THEIR RECENT RETURN. | 


Queen Wilhelmina and Princess Juliana are living not at the Royal Palace at The Hague, 
but in a modest country house near Breda. y are busy with affairs of State, the most 
urgent of which is the feeding of the starving Dutch in the north. The Royal Family have 
insisted that they shall have precisely same rations as their people, until plenty has 
returned to the hard-preased Netherlands. 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA AND PRINCESS JULIANA RECEIVING TWO OF THE 16 POLISH DEFENDANTS IN THE RECENT WARSAW TRIAL 
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BRITAIN’S COMMISSIONER AT THE SETTLEMENT OF THE POLISH PROBLEM. 


° 7 
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SIR ARCHIBALD CLARK KERR, OUR AMBASSADOR IN MOSCOW, WIDELY PRAISED FOR HIS LABOURS TO SECURE AGREEMENT. 


Allied diplomatic circles are unanimous in praise of the part played in the Polish which resulted, after less than a week of negotiation, in complete agreement on the 
settlement by Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, Britain's Ambassador in Moscow, who has formation of a new Government of National Unity for Poland. This agreement, 
laboured tirelessly for a solution of the problem. As a member of the Tripartite announced by the Commissioners on June 23, is a triumphant fulfilment of the plans 
Commission, with Mr. Molotov and Mr. Harriman (U.S. Ambassador), he shared in originally laid at Yalta for the solution of the Polish question, and opens hope of 
the bringing together of the various Polish representatives in Moscow for a conference a later settlement of the differences which have threatened Eastern Europe 


An exclusive Portrait by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER HOME: TUMULTUOUS 
WELCOME IN WASHINGTON AND NEW YORK. 


June 30, 1945 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER ADDRESS- 
ING CONGRESS: THE SCENE 
IN THE HOUSE CHAMBER, WHERE 
THE GENERAL DECLARED THAT 
THE SOLDIER ‘“ PASSIONATELY 
BELIEVES ... THE PROBLEMS OF 
PEACE CAN AND MUST BE MET.” = 














EISENHOWER’S TRIUMPHANT PROCESSION THROUGH WASHINGTON: PART OF 
THE HUGE CROWD WHICH ASSEMBLED ROUND THE TREASURY BUILDING TO 
i CHEER THE GENERAL, SEEN SALUTING FROM HIS CAR. 
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GIVING THE PRIZE-RING GREETING: GENERAL EISEN- 
HOWER ACKNOWLEDGING THE TUMULTUOUS WELCOME 
OF WASHINGTONIANS FROM THE BACK SEAT OF HIS CAR. 





GENERAL EISENHOWER (LEFT) WAVING 

TO THE CHEERING CROWDS AS HE 

DROVE WITH GENERAL MARSHALL, U.S. 

CHIEF OF STAFF, IN THE VICTORY 

PARADE THROUGH WASHINGTON TO 
THE CAPITOL. 
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GENERAL'S 
EISENHOWER'S SPEECH TO 1000 PEOPLE AT A LUNCHEON 


THE AN INCIDENT DURING 





GIVEN IN HIS HONOUR AT WASHINGTON, 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN PINNING THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL (U.S.) ON GENERAL NEW YORK HONOURS GENERAL EISENHOWER: HUGE CROWDS, FLAGS 
, 7 : = , , 
EISENHOWER’S TUNIC DURING A CEREMONY IN THE WHITE HOUSE, WHILST THE AND A SHOWER OF TICKER-TAPE WELCOMED THE GENERAL (STANDING) 
J 
GENERAL'S WIFE LOOKS ON. e AS HE DROVE DOWN LOWER BROADWAY. 
General Eisenhower and his party flew into the National Airport, Washington, in his honour, had been decorated by President Truman with the Distinguished 


on June 18, and throughout the General's drive to the Capitol he was exposed 
to the tumult and cheering of hundreds of thousands. Before night fell the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Forces (he has since dropped the 
title) had received the keys of the capital city, had spoken for half an hour to 
a joint session of Congress, had spoken again to civic leaders at a luncheon held 


Service Medal, and, with his party, had attended a buffet supper at the White 
House. The following day General Eisenhower went to New York, where, once 
again, he was given a great ovation. As he rode in procession through the flag- 
decked streets, 3,000,000 people thronging the pavements and buildings roared 
such a welcome as New York never heard before. 
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TOPICAL NEWS PICTURES: 


IN THE CITY: 
ON THE SITE OF A BLITZ RUIN NEAR ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
In last week’s “‘ Illustrated London News ” we published a double-page 
of photographs of a wild garden planted by Nature on the site of a 
bombed building at the corner of New Bond Street and Bruton Street, 
in the West End. The City, too, has its “ blitz gardens,”’ a typical 


A “WILD GARDEN” FLOWERS BLOOMING 


example being one seen in this picture. 
































THE SUPER-FORTRESS : A CUT-AWAY 
DRAWING OF THE BOEING B-29, SHOWING 
SOME INTERIOR DETAILS OF THE GIANT 
BOMBER WHICH IS PLAYING A LEADING 
ROLE IN THE BLITZING OF TOKYO AND 
OTHER TARGETS IN JAPAN. 


Some interesting details of a famous bomber are 
revealed in this cut-away drawing of the long- 
distance Super-Furtress, which is doing leading 
work in the destruction of vital targets in the 
Japanese homeland. It will be seen that the 
pilot, co-pilot, flight engineer, radio operator and 
navigator are housed in the nose section. This 
section is connected with other parts of the 
aircraft by a tube running along the top of the 
fuselage above the two bomb-bays and the wings. 
A crew member can be seen crawling along this 
tube from the nose section towards the gunner’s 
compartment, next to which is the crew’s com- 
partment, containing bunks. The tail ong > 
stationed at the extreme rear of the —- 

an unpressurised tail-cone i ge h—. 
partment from the midship section. 
Bartment from the midship section. ‘This dr. the 
four powerful motors mounted in large nacelles 
on the wings. Constant developments of the 
Super-Fortress and a twin civil version promise 
to make it one of the largest and fastest aeroplanes 

in the world. 


“MULBERRY VILLAS ”™ 


idea has resulted in the semi-detached 


A PAIR OF PERMANENT PREFABRICATED CONCRETE HOUSES 
DESIGNED BY A CONTRACTOR WHO HELPED TO BUILD THE FAMOUS INVASION HARBOUR. 


Mr. Norman Wates, a London contractor who helped to build the famous “ Mulberry Harbour” for 
the Allied invasion of Normandy, had an idea that a similar process could be used for prefabricated 
houses. That permanent houses seen in this picture, taken at 
Sutton, Surrey. Built from concrete panels, assembled on the site, the houses include a living-room 
and dining-room connected by sliding doors, a kitchen, three bedrooms, and a bathroom 
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AN R.A.F. HELICOPTER TAKING PART IN AN AIR DISPLAY 


AT NORTH WEALD IN HONOUR OF THE R.0O.C. 


Representatives from every Royal Observer Corps post in Britain 
attended the final parade and rally of the Corps at North Weald 
airfield (Essex) on June 24, when some of the R.A.F.’s latest 
aircraft, including the de Havilland twin-engined jet-propeiled 
Meteor and the helicopter, took part in an aerial demonstration. 


Napoleon. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST AT HOME AND ABROAD. 








“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD,” HOLMAN HUNT’S FAMOUS 
PICTURE, RESTORED TO ITS PLACE IN ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


Stored in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral since 1940 as a protection 
against bombing, Holman Hunt's famous painting “‘ The Light of the 
World ”’ has been restored to its place in the aisle in the south nave. 
Weighing approximately half a ton, it needed six men to carry it up 
the stairs from the crypt. The picture is valued at £25,000. 
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THE WATERLOO ANNIVERSARY MEETING AT WHICH THE WALLOONS OF BELGIUM 
PROTESTED AGAINST THEIR KING'S RETURN, SHOUTING 


Our photograph was taken at the annual mass meeting on the field of the Battle of Waterloo 
at which the Walloons of Belgium protest 
banner is seen draping the “ Wounded Eagle” statue, which represents the beaten France of 
After wreaths had been laid on the statue, the gathering developed into a mass 
protest meeting against the proposed return of the Belgian King to his country 


‘powN wiITH Leoro.p!’ 


ainst the British victory over Napoleon. A French 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





THE ANNIVERSARY PARADE HELD IN PARIS TO CELEBRATE GENERAL DE GAULLE’S 
‘“ FIGHT ON” BROADCAST: AIRCRAFT LAYING SMOKE-TRAILS OVER THE CHAMPS ELYSEES. 
The fifth anniversary of General de Gaulle’s first appeal tu the French Nation, on June 18, 1940, was 
commemorated in Paris on that date this year by lavish celebrations. From a special bivouac in the 
Bois de Boulogne infantry detachments, including North African troops, followed by mechanised units 
led by Generals Leclerc, de Monsabert, and de Lattre de Tassigny, paraded through the capital. 
General de Gaulle took the salute in the Place de la Concorde. The new Air Force flew over the city. 
a. ae 7 
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HORSES INSTEAD OF TANKS: THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY RETURNS TO A_ PEACETIME 
UNITS OF THE LIFE GUARDS AND THE BLUES HOLDING THEIR FIRST PARADE. 


Now that the Household Cavalry—the Life Guards and Royal Hotse Guards (The Blues)—have returned 
to London, they will be available for peacetime ceremonial duties, though it is not intended that there 
shall be any special military display until the end of the war with Japan. It was in 1940, after Dunkirk, 
that the Household Cavalry was converted into an armoured unit, but now they have returned to their 

pre-war character. 
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GROUP CAPTAIN WHITTLE’S PROTOTYPE JET "PLANE, WHICH IS ON VIEW AT THE BRITISH 
AIRCRAFT EXHIBITION AT THE BOMBED-OUT SITE OF JOHN LEWIS'S, OXFORD STREET. 


Confidence in the ability of the British aircraft industry to produce the machines which will enable 
this country to take its proper place in peacetime civil aviation was expressed at the opening on 
June 21 of the “ Britain’s Aircraft’ Exhibition in Oxford Street. Despite heavy rain, which prevented 
the flight over the area of squadrons of R.A.F. fighters, large crowds had gathered to cheer the 
contingents of airborne troops, including some of the men of Arnhem, the Naval Air Arm, the R.A.F,, etc. 





BASIS : 





THE FIRST CORPUS CHRISTI PROCESSION TO BE HELD IN MUNICH SINCE THE NAZIS CAME 
TO POWER: CARDINAL FAULHABER CAN BE SEEN UNDER THE CANOPY. 
With the pomp and pageantry belonging to former years, the Corpus Christi_procession was held, for the 
first time since the Nazis came to power, in the bombed streets of Munich. The procession was headed by 
Cardinal Faulhaber, the Cardinal who spoke against the Nazi régime from the pulpit and who defied the 
Gestapo agents to take him by force from his church. The colourful procession walked through the acres 
of bombed streets, and the onlookers watched from piles of débris and burnt-out houses. 
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THE BRITISH TAKE OVER A ZONE FROM THE AMERICANS AT HILDEN, IN GERMANY : 
THE UNION JACK FLYING AT THE MASTHEAD, WITH BRITISH AND AMERICAN GENERALS 
IN THE FOREGROUND AND GUARDS OF HONOUR ON EACH SIDE. 





SHIPYARD SURGERY: THE “ MENGES” (LEFT), A DAMAGED DESTROYER ESCORT, RESTING 
IN DRY-DOCK ALONGSIDE THE U.S.S. “ HOLDER" BEFORE THE STERN OF THE LATTER 
WAS GRAFTED TO THE FORMER, 
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GIFT TO THE NATIONAL TRUST—CHARLECOTE PARK. 


























NEAR STRATFORD-ON-AVON, OFFERED TO THE NATION 


CHARLECOTE PARK, 
A FRONT VIEW OF THE HOUSE. 


BY SIR MONTGOMERIE FAIRFAX-LUCY. 
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}CHARLECOTE FROM THE PARK: 
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‘) THE LARGE DINING-ROOM AT CHARLECOTE, SHOWING SOME OF THE MANY HISTORIC 
‘ AND VALUABLE CONTENTS WITH WHICH THE HOUSE ABOUNDS. 

The offer of Charlecote Park, near Stratford-on-Avon, to the National Trust, was 
announced by Lord Zetland at the luncheon held in celebration of the Trust having 
attained its jubilee. The gift, made by Sir Montgomerie Fairfax-Lucy, includes the 
house, with many of the historic and valuable contents, the library, and the park 
of over 200 acres, with its deer and Spanish sheep. An endowment fund to meet 
the cost of maintenance is necessary, and an appeal is being made for £25,000 for 
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MANY RARE BOOKS, AND INCLUDED ¢ 


TRUST. 


THE LIBRARY AT CHARLECOTE, CONTAINING 
IN THE GIFT TO THE NATIONAL 








THE PRESENT HOUSE WAS BUILT FOR THE LUCY FAMILY ABOUT 1558, BUT WAS FAIRLY EXTENSIVELY ALTERED IN THE I8TH CENTURY. 
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LOOKING TOWARDS THE STAIRCASE, WHICH 


DOUBLE DOORS. 


THE MAIN HALL AT CHARLECOTE, 
CAN BE GLIMPSED THROUGH THE 


this purpose. Charlecote has been Lucy property since the twelfth century, but 
the present house was built for the family about 1558, and the brick and stone- 
dressed gatehouse was reputedly built by John of Padua. The rooms contain many 
fine furnishings, including some things which have associations with Queen Elizabeth 
and the Lucy in whose park Shakespeare is said to have poached, and who is said 
to bé portrayed as Justice Shallow 
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Se great paintings are returning to Town. That 

is one of the most noticeable and pleasing of 
the changes which victory in Europe has brought 
about. Rations may be cut, clothing coupons stay 
with us, and with them shortages of this and queues 
for that, housing problems grow worse and not better, 
and the civil warfare of a General Election breaks 
out on every side; but this solid good remains. 
The great paintings are re- 
turning, and after six years 
of starvation in such matters, 
or, at best, short or ersatz 
rations, the amateur of art in 
London is now presented with 
a sudden banquet of superlative 
good things. 

The great National Collec- 
tions are on the move, and 
despite the immense difficulties 
of shortage of labour, shortage 
of transport and shortage of 
accommodation, many pictures 
have already returned and the 
flood of the tide can be ex- 
pected, if not accurately pre- 
dicted. The dealers, too, who 
are coping with much smaller 
quantities, and whose difficulties 
are proportionately less, can 
now take advantage of safe 
conditions, and Old Masters 
are once more in the market- 
place. Especially.also it would 
seem that owners of private 
collections have felt a wish, as 
it were, to ‘ make it up” to 
Londoners after their own 
fashion, and noble paintings are 
once more appearing on loan 
in several exhibitions. 

It was, of course, perfectly 
right and fitting that the great 
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to receive its own collection—although it is hoped 
that not many months will pass before its reopening— 
but in the meanwhile a selection of some of its more 
recent acquisitions, together with a fine range, recently 
augmented, of Blake’s work, can now be seen in the 
National Gallery. Many of these have been touring 
the provincial galleries under the auspices of C.E.M.A. 
Most notable among them are, perhaps, Modigliani’s 





reproduced in our numbers of May 26, i Wasa 10 
and January 18. 

The Wallace Collection and the National Portrait 
Gallery are not yet so fortunate. In the case of both 
of these, transport difficulties still bar the return 
of the pictures, and no date has yet been fixed for 
their reopening. About the middle of July, however, 
it is hoped that the forty-three Kneller portraits of 
the Kit-Cat Club, purchased 
for the nation by the National 
Art-Collections Fund (and illus- 
trated in our number of 
March 17), will be on show to 
the public in the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

As regards the paintings 
of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the same difficulties 
of labour and transport are 
being experienced, and it is 
not yet known when the picture 
galleries will be reopened. 
However, a considerable number 
of smaller treasures have been 
brought back and are now on 
show. In particular, a most 
attractive exhibition has been 
staged to illustrate English 
workmanship from 1000 to 1625 
in all aspects of the fine arts, 
miniatures, sculpture, metal- 
work, needlework and illumin- 
ation, to mention only a few 
facets ; and these are presented 
in a new, lively and compelling 
manner—as shown in one of the 
pictures on this page. Since 
this article is primarily con- 
cerned with paintings, it may 
be mentioned that among the 
exhibits are Holbein’s brilliant 
and gem -like miniatures of 


works of art should have left A VIEW OF PART OF THE CURRENT EXHIBITION OF MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH WORKMANSHIP NOW OPEN ‘‘ Mrs. Pemberton”’ and “ Anne 


London and should not have 


AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


of Cleves,’’ and there are also 


bee » i i : Foy icture gives some idea of the attractive manner in which this exhibition is staged. The case on the left is devoted to 
n adventured into it during he foortaanit and fifteenth centuries and contains, among other items, an oak statue of St. ~~ the Studley Bowl, several examples of the best 


the years of danger and de- a fine needlework and a silver: 
are two Holbein miniatures, the 


struction. A great picture is 
a thing done once and for ever. 
It is an absolute record of a single 
masterly concept. It is a thing precious 
in itself, quite apart from the monetary 
value set upon it; and it has, besides, 
what may perhaps be described as a 
twofold patina—the history and associ- 
ations which have grown up around 
it, plus the sum of its outward effect, 
the total of what it has meant through 
all thg ages to all those who have seen 
it. It is right, therefore, that every 
precaution should be taken with things 
precious and unique from so many 
angles; and no one has begrudged the 
Old Masters their residence in safe 
quarters. But now that they are return- 
ing, the pleasure is more poignant, and 
we can say again, as Dryden said of 
Chaucer: ‘ Here is God’s plenty ! ”’ 

The National Gallery is in good trim 
and is already taking steps, if not entirely 
and immediately to expel the invading 
armies of music-lovers, at least to limit 
their area of occupation. Renoir's ‘‘ Les 
Parapluies,’"” which came to Town as 
April's Picture of the Month, has stayed 
to welcome the first fifty of the great 
pictures which have now returned from 
Wales. These fifty are all works of the 
very finest class, and it is perhaps in- 
vidious to mention some and not all. 
However, to pick a dozen which can 
be taken as a prime sample of the rest, 
among those which have returned are: 
Titian’s ‘‘ Bacchus and Ariadne" and 
‘Noli me tangere"’; Piero della 
Francesca’s ‘‘ The Nativity’; Mantegna’s ‘ Agony 
in the Garden” and Bellini’s painting of the same 
subject ; Rembrandt's “ Portrait of Margaretha Trip " 
and “A Woman Bathing’; Vermeer’s “ Lady 
at the Virginals "'; Hobbema’s “ Avenue’; Rubens’ 
** Judgment of Paris ’’ (which, incidentally, has been 
cleaned and cleared of certain additions by a later 
hand); and Jan van Eyck’s “ Jan Arnolfini and 
his Wife.” 

The National Gallery is acting also as host to 
other collections, The Tate Gallery is not yet able 


“COAST SCENE—DRAGGING NETS”; 


This fine seascape, one 


the East India Company, shortly before 1771 and rumained with hi d 
Mr. Coarge Gould, os the end of the last century. It 
A Coast Scene” in the collection of 


silver 





CHANGED HANDS. 


ilt rosary. That on the right is devoted to the sixteenth century, and among 
oward Grace and Campion a a group of Our Lord and = Twelve Apostles in Isaac Oliver 
‘. s 3 


~_ Couteandon, a Director = 


its exhibits work of Nicholas Hilliard and 


In addition to these, as it 
were, official beauties, the Galleries at 
present are particularly rich in Old 
Masters, especially Dutch and Flemish. 
Perhaps the most remarkable is a loan 
exhibition of Dutch Masterpieces, under 
the auspices of the Anglo-Netherlands 
Society, at Slatter’s Gallery in Old Bond 
Street, where a masterly Rembrandt, 
** An Oriental with a White Turban,”’ from 
the Duke of Devonshire’s collection, can 
be seen, together with a Vermeer, five 
Pieter de Hoochs, several Metsus, and 
one of the best examples of Willem van 
de Velde the Elder, and a number of 
other excellent examples of Dutch 
painting of the seventeenth century— 
illustrated in this _ issue. At the 
Arcade Gallery, too, are fine paintings 
of the same period, mainly Dutch 
and Flemish— Rembrandt, Van Dyck, 
Frans Hals (‘The Young Man with 
a Skull”), and a Gerard Dou, which 
until recently was believed to be a 
Rembrandt —also illustrated in this 
number. English and French paint- 
ings of the eighteenth century, under 
the general title of ‘‘ The Age of Grace,” 
can be seen at the Gallery of Messrs. 
Roland, Browse and Delbanco, and 
include charming examples of Boucher, 


BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, WHICH HAS RECENTLY Watteau and Fragonard, and Gains- 


borough, Reynolds and Morland. At 


one of the best known of Gaii h’ “tow works of this kind, hes been, recently , : ae 
purchased at a high figure. It was A. —— ~ a EH Agnew’s are still more fine paintings from 


several schools. 





believed 
of the Duke of Westminster. 


“Le Petit Paysan,”’ Grant's portrait of Vanessa 
Bell, and Gertler’s “‘ Portrait of the Artist's Mother,” 
and works by Bonnard, John, Rouault, Sickert and 
Steer. Some of these were reproduced in our number 
of June 16. 

In addition a collection of paintings by English 
artists, on loan from the Walker Gallery in Liverpool, 
is also enjoying the hospitality of the National Gallery ; 
and includes excellent paintings by Turner, Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, Romney, Raeburn, Van Dyck, 
Wilson, Cotman and Morland, several of them being 


y 
So 


The exhibition here is effectively domin- 
ated by a Rubens, a large and potent 
portrait of “ Pieter Pecquius’’; containing besides 
an unfinished Mantegna, portraits by Goya, Titian 
and Reynolds, some fine landscapes, and three 
Pieter de Hoochs, a number of which we reproduced 
in our issue of June 23. 

Besides these more aetable exhibitions and 
collections, every gallery seems to have something 
attractive and interesting to show; pictures which 
in the late famine would have appeared remarkable, 
but in the present banquet of art have fallen to the 
status of side-dishes. E.B, 
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DUTCH AND FLEMISH PAINTINGS; NOW ON SHOW IN LONDON. 


** YOUNG MAN 
WITH A SKULL "’ 
BY FRANS HALS 

(1580-1666). 


“INTERIOR "’ ; BY 
JACOB OCHTER- 
VELT (1635-1700). 


“ AVARICE (THE MISERLY WOMAN)" ; 
BY GERARD DOU (1613-1675). 


¢ 
¢ 


“MOUNTAINOUS LANDSCAPE " ; “TWO NEGROES" ; 
BY HERCULES SEGHERS (1590-1640). BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-1669). 


RN vA URN lee Nai lA ene 


A fine exhibition of Dutch and Flemish pictures can now be seen at the Arcade Calvinist Holland. Among the pictures on show, but not illustrated, are: two Van 
Gallery, 28, Old Bond Street, and the examples we show above, give some idea both Dycks, a fine, if somewhat conventional, Pieta and a St. Sebastian, morbid and 
of the splendour of the period and the interest of the exhibition. The stated rhetorical in the extreme; a Rubens sketch for a ceiling; a very attractive battle 
intention of the show is roughly to illustrate the two schools which developed in the scene, * The Siege of Magdeburg,”’ by the Englishman Alexander Marshall; a charming 
XVIIth Century in the Netherlands: Rubens, Van Dyck, and their followers in the pastoral, Enchantment,"’ by Rembrandt's pupil Barent Fabritius; and a very fine 
Catholic Netherlands; Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Vermeer, de Hooch and thers in portrait The Ist Earl of Inchiquin,’’ by William Dobson 
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MASTERPIECES OF DUTCH PAINTING IN THE SE 
A LOAN EXHIBITION UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 














“THE LOVE-LETTER ” ; 
BY JOHANNES VERMEER (1632-1675). “THE DUTCH FLEET AT ANCHOR IN A CALM”; BY WILLEM VAN DE VELDE 
(Lent by Sir Alfred Beit, Bt., M.P.) (THE ELDER) (1611-1693). (Lent by Captain Bruce S. Ingram, 0.B.E., M.C.) 


6 PRS E> sameeren se i ar age 
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‘‘A DUTCH GARDEN COURT"; 
BY PIETER DE HOOCH (1629-1683). 
(Lent by Major-General Sir Harold Wernher, K.C.V.O.) 


“STILL LIFE" ; 
BY JAN JANSZ VAN DE VELDE (1620-1660). 
(Lent by Mrs. Eugene Slatter.) 


“THE TIRED TRAVELLER"; BY JAN STEEN (1626-1679). 
(Lent by Viscount Bearsted, M.C.) 


UR pictures are taken from a small but remarkably 

choice and representative loan exhibition of Dutch 
Paintings of the Seventeenth Century which was 
opened by the Earl of Albemarle at Mr. Eugene Slatter's 
Gallery at 30, Old Bond Street, on June 27. This 
exhibition, which has been arranged under the auspices 
of the Anglo-Netherlands Society, has been designed 
as a “ tribute of admiration for the proud fortitude of 
the Dutch people under an ordeal without equal,”’ and 
the proceeds from the sale of the catalogues will go to 
benefit the funds of the Help Holland Council. In 
an interesting introduction which he has contributed 
to the catalogue, Dr. Tancred Borenius writes: ‘* The 
comprehensiveness and variety of Dutch Seventeenth- 
Century painting are well-nigh inexhaustible. At the 
head of the school stands Rembrandt, whose Shake- 
spearean gift of imagination surpasses that of everyone 
else. The life of the Dutch people in all its aspects 
is interpreted with profoundly sympathetic insight and 
incomparable sense of the pictorial by a host of masters, 
such as Vermeer of Delft, Pieter de Hooch, Gabriel 
Metsu, Nicolaes Maes and Jan Steen, all of them 
represented in the present exhibition by magnificent 
examples. And, in addition, there are the admirable 
pictures of the Dutch landscape and of the sea that 
fringes the coasts of Holland; while the painters of 
the Dutch flowers and the characteristic Dutch still- 
life contributed in their way to this delightful reflection 
of the life within which the artists moved and worked.” 
The standard of the pictures shown is remarkably high 
and it is rightly called an exhibition of masterpieces. 


Even in such company, however, the Rembrandt, 
“THE LETTER- WRITER"; BY GABRIEL (Continued on right “ A HOUSE BENEATH TREES "'; BY JAN VAN DER 


METSU (1630-1667). (Lent by Lilian Lady Beit.) HEYDEN (1637-1712). (Lent by Percy B. Meyer, Esq.) 
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E SEVENTEENTH CENTURY NOW IN LONDON. 
ES OF THE ANGLO-NETHERLANDS SOCIETY. 


“‘A GENTLEMAN AND A LADY AT THE HARPSICHORD " : 
Y RIEL - 
“WOOD DUNES”; BY JACOB VAN RUISDAEL (1628-1682). ye i Beige ions opt a a 
(Lent by Percy B. Meyer, Esq.) ’ yor-Cs s er , K.C.V.0.) 


“AN INTERIOR " ; “AN ORIENTAL WITH A WHITE TURBAN " ; “FLOWER PIECE "’ ; 
BY Q. BREKELENKAM (1620-1668). BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-1669). BY RACHEL RUYSCH (1664-1750). 
(Lent by Mrs. Eugene Slatter.) (Lent by the Duke of Devonshire, K.G.) (Lent by Mrs, Eugene Slatter.) 


pene ee 


Continued .} 
“An Ortental with a 
White Turban,”’ is out- 
standing, not only as 
painting, but also as the 
masterly portrayal of 
a dominant character. 
There are thirty paint- 
ings all told, and among 
the sixteen which we 
have not reproduced 
are : another Rembrandt, 
“ Portrait of a Young 
Woman" (lent by Vis- 
count Bearsted, M.C.); 
four Pieter de Hoochs: 
“The Golf Players" 
(lent by the National 
Trust); “A Woman 
Plucking a Duck "’ (lent 
by Violet Lady Melchett); 
** A Family Party "’ (lent 
anonymously); and “A 
Woman Nursing a Child"’ 
(lent by Lord Swayth- 
ling); another Gabriel 
Metsu, “ The Duet” (or 
** Le Corsage Bleu"’) (lent 
by Viscount Bearsted, 
M.C.) ; “A Market 
Scene,”” by Wouwerman 
(lent by Sir Wm. Bird, 
J.P.); and an elaborate 
still-life, ‘Fruit and 
Flowers,"’ by Balthasar 
“A KITCHEN WITH A WOMAN AT THE PUMP"; van der Ast (lent by “THE LETTER-READER"; BY GABRIEL 
BY NICOLAES MAES (1632-1693). (Lent by Lord Swaythling.) Mrs. Eugene Slatter) METSU (1630-1667). (Lent by Lihan Lady Beit.) 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [& 
nae fea ee 
KILLING THE WEEDS AMONG ‘LTHE CROPS. 


RIALS of a new weed-killer have now been put on a nation-wide basis by 
the Ministry of Agriculture through the County War Executives. The weed- 
killer known as Methoxone is a product of the Imperial Chemical Industries’ research 
laboratories and is a growth substance of the plant-hormone type. Hormones, an 
expression distorted from the Greek and meaning “I rouse to activity,” was a name 
coined by Professor Starling during the study of our ductless glands for those of 
their secretions, as from the thyroid gland, which stimulate activity or growth. A 
plant hormone is a growth stimulant; but the study of them in plants has disclosed 
that while stimulating growth in one part of the plant’s structure they may inhibit 
growth in another part. More particularly it may inhibit growth in the root. It is 
selective in this way. Five years ago it was disclosed that chemical substances of 
this type could kill charlock and other weeds without hurt to the cereals amid 
which they flourished. 

Selective weed-killers are not new to agriculture. A quarter of a century ago 
Korsmo, of Norway, applying them, began the scientific inquiry into their action. 
Oils, petrol and Diesel, sulphuric acid, sodium chlorate—very successful in destroying 
ragwort, chickweed, and groundsel—were among them, and were enrolled as selective, 
as distinguished from the non-selective, killers. They had their limitations, and might 
be discarded as better or cheaper or less dangerous ones were found. Sodium 
arsenate, the weed-killer of commerce, long employed, has disappeared even from the 
cuttings of American railroads. 

After the limitations of the non-selective weed-killers had been discerned, the 
classification of herbicides became enlarged by the perception of what one or other 
of them did, and why, and also by the knowledge of their effects on the soil wherein 
they grew. What were named translocated herbicides, and were used as sprays, were 
those which, after they had been applied to the foliage, moved downwards through 
the conducting tubes of the plant deep into the roots, but without injury to the 
soil. Arsenic and sodium arsenate were among these. They proved very effective 
against Russian knapweed and the wild convolvulus; but arsenic is poisonous to 
straying animals, and the amount of spraying needed was ill-defined. 

From dealing with the weed, 
chemistry attacked the soil. The 
soil might be made permanently 
sterile so that even weeds which 
will usually thrive where nothing 
else will grow were defeated; or 
temporarily sterile. Carbon bisul- 
phide, which as a poison gas fumi- 
gated French vineyards stricken 
with phylloxera, was such an 
agent, and in addition would dis- 
lodge wireworms and beetle larvz ; 
but it was expensive and had to 
be handled with caution, because 
when air mingled with it in the 
drum containers, the mixture was 
readily ‘explosive. Chloro - picrin 
was another powerful agent, but 
so poisonous to any plant that its 
career was limited, apart from com- 
plaints from those who had to 
handle it. The white crystalline 
salts of sodium chlorate, a weed- 
killer in another capacity, were 
not open to the foregoing objections, 
and it had a positive virtue in its 
property of absorbing the roots of 
weeds by the process, already de- 
scribed, of translocation. Barley 
could not, however, tolerate it: 
the behaviour of wheat, beans and 
oats was more erratic, though on 
the whole showed less susceptibility. 

This accumulating knowledge of 








the characteristics of plant and soil om <4 
poisons was preliminary to the search 
for a true selective herbicide which 
would kill weeds but would not hurt 
crops. Such attributes were claimed The National Trust tor Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty has attained its jubilee, and during a luncheon in Goldsmiths erected a turreted castle 

celebration of the occasion, Lord Zetland, chairman, announced the offer of two famous houses to the Trust—Charlecote from which wine flowed for the 


for a chemical, sodium-dinitro- park, near Stratford-on-Avon, and Flint Cottage, Box Hill. 
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WORLDS YET TO BE CONQUERED. 


LTHOUGH men have been exploring this world of ours for anything up to 

+ 6000 years, that same world was never so unknown as it is to-day by com- 
parison with the sum total of human knowledge. That is the underlying theme of 
F. Kingdon Ward's latest book, *‘ MopERN ExpLoration ” (Cape; 6s.), in which this 
famous plant-hunter and traveller sets out to stimulate the genuine explorer. He 
allows himself and his disciples a fairly wide scope. ‘‘ As used here,’ he says, “ the 
word exploration means active exploration and implies travel. We must, however, 
be on our guard against too rigid a definition . there need not be much travel 
involved in, say, the pursuit of archzology, which I nevertheless put in the very 
forefront of modern exploration.” So he begins by saying that our modern con- 
ception is a three-dimensional world to be explored in depth, and in due course 
deals with the lithosphere, the hydrosphere and the atmosphere. For the young 
enthusiast who would find new places on the surface of the globe, however, it is 
encouraging to learn that there is plenty of scope still for pioneer journeys in Central 
Africa, Central Asia, South and Central America, Australasia, Indonesia and the Polar 
regions. As regards this last, the author reminds us that though Shackleton con- 
ceived and planned the crossing of the Antarctic continent from sea to sea via the 
South Pole as far back as 1914, this ‘“ greatest journey of all time’’ remains to be 
made. One of the most interesting chapters in the book (which does not contain a 
dull page throughout) tells of the world of the tree-tops—that tropical evergreen rain 
forest which extends round the equatorial belt in South America, Central Africa and 
Malaysia over a breadth of 1000-1500 miles. ‘“‘ Here the canopy is a self-contained 
world, solid, continuous, connected with the world on the ground, but not of it. . 
Here life is hidden.” Exploring caves, volcanoes, the ocean floor; the value and 
technique of collecting and bringing back botanical, entomological, ornithological and 
other specimens; the work of the archzologist: these are dealt with in this most 
stimulating book. 

According to Kingdon Ward, exploration of the past made greater strides between 
1918 and 1939, so far as the public was concerned, than at any time during the 
last 100 years. The immediate cause was the discovery of Tutankhamen’s tomb. 
That caught the mind of a public 
which, after four years of war, 
““needed something more stimu- 
lating than their daily toil to inspire 
them.” History may well repeat 
itself. Goering’s bombers destroyed 
much that linked us with our past, 
and in so doing made us nationally 
conscious of that heritage. In 
London many of Wren’s churches 
and most of the beautiful historic 
Halls of the City Companies, with 
their Grinling Gibbons carvings and 
other works of art, have been 
gutted and demolished. It is oppor- 
tune, therefore, that there should 
appear at this time ‘“ THe GuiLps 
OF THE City oF Lonpon,” by Sir 
Ernest Pooley, K.C.V.O. (Collins ; 
4s. 6d.), the present Master of the 
Drapers’ Company and one of 
the outstanding authorities on the 
history and traditions of the City. 
He says the origin of the Guilds 
(the word derives from the Anglo- 
Saxon gildan, ‘“‘to pay”) is lost 
in the misty age of Athelstane and 
Ina, but there are vague references 
to them in the chronicles of Alfred 
and Edward the Confessor. From 
known sources he describes their 
growth, their spiritual and com- 

: : mercial aspects. He tells of their 
ce see +. < - 4 quarrels and absorptions, their influ- 
; setae ale ence on civic and national affairs, 

their exploitation by the Crown, 


THE ONE-TIME HOME OF GEORGE MEREDITH PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST BY MRS. RALPH WOOD: their wealth and pageantry. At 
FLINT COTTAGE, BOX HILL, SURREY. 


the coronation of Richard II. the 


Flint Cottage, for forty years the home of George Meredith, has 


orthocresylate, commercially known been presented by Mrs. Ralph Wood, subject to her life interest, in memory of Mr. Ralph Wood, who was for many years refreshment of the crowd, and leaves 


in the United States as Sinox, 
which was said on good authority 
to control many weeds without harming the spring cereals amid which they grew; 
to destroy broad-leaved weed annuals among flax, onion, peas; and to perform similar 
services on pastures and lawns, in orchards, and in commercial greenhouses. 

More recently, in 1940, Imperial Chemical Industries’ research chemists discovered 
that two chemicals of the hormone type (the type already described) showed remark- 
able properties as selective weed-killers. Their peculiarity was that they would 
destroy charlock and many other weeds without harming cereals. This justified 
further research into the plant-hormone type of substance, and it was found that 
all types had ability as selective weed controllers, some of them being extremely 
active. Methoxone was chosen as being most useful for agricultural purposes. Other 
plant chemists in Great Britain began investigations on a parallel substance, 
Chloroxone, the name given here to the weed-killer recently announced by the Americans 
and calied by them D.C.P. Field experiments on a large scale with Methoxone and 
Chloroxone were carried out during 1943 and 1944 by LC.I. and the Agricultural 
Research Council working together. As a result of these trials, Methoxone was proved 
to be the more effective of the two. 

The selective properties of Methoxone lie in its power to kill certain types of 
weeds while leaving the cereal crops and grasses, where they are present, unharmed. 
The trials already carried out have shown that when it is applied at the rate of 
1 lb. per acre, weeds such as yellow charlock, wild radish, corn buttercup, and 
pennycress growing in corn are killed, but the crop is unharmed. A most important 
factor revealed is that weeds can be eliminated in the early stages of their growth 
before they have the opportunity to rob the crop of the food available in the soil, 
In any area there is cut-throat competition for livelihood among the vegetation 
growing there, The weeds, because of their superior hardihood and their will to live, 
absorb more than their share. In their absence large increases in yields of wheat, 
barley, and oats should result. In grassland, buttercup has been completely eliminated, 
thus making increased food for cattle available. The programme of Methoxone trials, 
the most extensive ever carried out in Britain, is designed to obtain information on 
a wide range of weeds under a variety of conditions. 

It cannot escape observation that while this information is sought so as to bring 
all sorts and conditions of weeds within reach of the weed-killer’s destructive activity, 
its immediate purpose is to confirm and extend its application on a large scale to 
the farmer's cereal crops, and to his pastures. It will undeniably clear a lawn or 
a golf-green of some of its besetting weeds, but that is a secondary aim, a by- 
product of its main effort. The preservation of a lawn’ is best ensured not by giving 
it curative medicine for its ills, but by keeping it thrifty. Its solid turf, once formed, 
must be kept thrifty by proper watering, regular mowing—not too little and not too much 
and with the aid of a fertilizer to enable the grass to stand up to and resist weeds that 
would enter into competition with it for the soil’s nourishment. E. S. Grew, 


chairman of the Box Hill Committee. There will be no access for the public at present. 





of gold were blown upon the King, 
whilst an angel descended and 
presented him with a crown. The Grocers had an island of spice-trees which figured 
in the Lord Mayor's processions of the seventeenth century, and the Mercers the 
‘* Maiden’s Chariot " of embossed silver, the central figure of which was a beautiful 
girl dressed in white satin fringed with gold and wearing a gold coronet richly set 
with emeralds, diamonds and sapphires. But extravagant pomp and pageantry are 
not the only attributes of the City Companies. They have carried out charitable 
and educational work down the centuries, from the foundation of the Mercers’ School 
in the reign of Henry VI. to that of Goldsmiths College, of the Textile Department 
of Leeds University by the Clothworkers, of the Salters’ Research Institute. There 
are twelve Great Companies and some sixty or seventy so-called Minor Companies. 
The illustrations throughout are exquisite, especially the eight colour-plates, which 
include an illumination from the Book of the Skinners’ Fraternity of Our Lady’s 
Assumption, portraying Elizabeth, wife of Edward IV. 

The destruction of famous churches by incendiary and explosive bombs has been 
one of the more regrettable features of the air war. The average individual may 
talk glibly of having some restored or repaired, but F. H. Crossley, author of 
“ Enciish Cuurcn DesiGn: 1040-1540 A.p.” (Batsford; 12s. 6d.), says that “If the 
medizwval buildings blitzed during the present war are ever repaired, the difficulty 
will be to find a modern architect who would care for the work, or be capable of 
carrying it out.” That seems an extreme opinion. Mr. Crossley, however, is a man 
of strong views on the subject, and he does not fear to express them in his opening 
chapter. Once having delivered himself of them, however, he settles down to telling 
of the design, structure and architectural features of the mediawval churches of our 
country. He takes them feature by feature, from’ towers and spires, past facades 
and walls, buttresses and arches, to vaultings, windows, doorways, chapels, and so 
on, to the planning and the organisation of mediaval building. It is a scholarly 
piece of work by an enthusiast, a sister- volume to his “ English Church Crafts- 
manship.” It throws many an interesting sidelight on the customs of the period, the reasons 
for individual design or peculiarities and the growth of English craftsmanship. Once 
again illustrations form a notable adjunct. There are over 120 fine photographs. 

It is interesting to note that while Mr. Crossley tells us mediwval architecture ceased 
to be a living art 400 years ago, Dr. Parton Milum, author of ‘*‘ Man anp His Meaninc” 
(Skeffington ; 15s.), declares that just about that period man’s comprehension of the heavens 
and the earth underwent a change, whereby a mechanical conception of the earth came 
to prevail, There followed the doctrine of evolution and a materialist interpretation of 
life. To-day, he argues, although man is anxious to use his mental powers on a vast 
scale to better the world, he is nevertheless humiliated at the existing state of af. ‘ts, 
and is even distrustful of the mind. Dr. Milum therefore propounds the religious 
view, founded on the belief that the Source of mind lies beyond man himself: man, 
in fact, is a creature whose environment is infinite. W. R. Cacvert. 
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The Miles Magister 


MASTER 





The Miles Magister, known in pre-war days throughout the 
world as “the first basic trainer of the new era,” and the Miles 
Master, since the war the standard advanced trainer for fighter 
pilots of the R.A.F., are but two of the notable stepping stones 

in the development of Miles Aircraft, which, new in concep- 


tion and design, will lead on the Civil air routes of the future. 
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BELL PUNCH COMPANIES, 39 St. James's Se., S.W.!. Parent Company: Contro! Systems Ltd. 


THE 


BRITISH POWER : BOAT COMPANY ITD. 








Milk of 


Magn esia 


(Regd) 


Tablets 


By effectively correct- 
ing acidity ‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets give 
prompt relief from 
indigestion. They are 
convenient to carry and 
may be taken as re- 
quired. 


Recommended by Members of 
the Medical Profession. 





* Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 
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but not me! 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 
the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly. 
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Sparklers 


THERE'LL ALWAYS BE AN ENGLAND. How we sang it —in the dark days. 






All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are 


Now, England is saved. How can we best give thanks? By making 


ID FEEL VERY 
UNCOMFORTABLE 
LIKE THIS 


BE AS’ °) ) 
TO LOOK LIKE THIS 


this England a land worth living in. By thrift—by saving. Our 








savings helped our men to defeat Germany. Our continued savings 


being distributed as 







will help to make this country worthy of the men who preserved it. equitably as pos sible. 


GIVE THANKS 





a A> ——— 
BUT REALLY 


THIS LOOKS 
JUST AS BAD 












GARTERS 


AND LOOK 


LIKE VN 











BY SAVING 





Issued by the National Savings Committee 








It won't be long, 











THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
has declared, for the 5 years, 
1939-43, a reversionary bonus of 
30/- per cent. per annum com- 
pound, 

Add distinction to your bundle 
of life policies by including at least 
one bearing “the hall mark of 
sterling quality in mutual life 


” 
assurance, 




















For the present, please 
“go easy with the soda” 


and return empty Bulbs 


@ SO WHY NOT 3 0 pr omptly to your usual 
WEAR a x 
p supplier. 
oston 


gat SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ NN 
AERTEX FUND < 
Head Office: ‘ 

9, St. Andrew Square ve 

Edinburgh, 2 a 
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The Philips 
emblem is another 
symbol for 
efficiency. 


LAMPS - RADIO = X-RAY - 


PHILIPS LAMPS LTD 





The letter Eta | 
(the Greek long e) 

is known by 

engineers as the symbol 
for Efficiency. 





PHILIPS) 





The world-wide reputation of Philips 
electrical products is based on the utmost 


efficiency in design, construction and performance. | 


PHILIPS 


COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT AND 
ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


CENTURY HOUSE 


mn 








SHAFTESBURY AVENUE W.C.2, 


126H) 








Manufactured e 
entirely in 
London 
4 
Engiand R pt 
yd 


Take care of 
your Barling 
Pipe. When available the very 
limited supplies are sent to 
Barling Agents. 

Prices are as follows 


Standard $.8 S-M r E.t 
or Sandblast 10/6 13/6 16/6 20/- 


Ye Olde Wood s S-M. i. E.t 
Selected Grains 15/6 18/6 21/6 25/- 
Letters S.S., S.M., L., E.L., 






on ¢acn 


De 

indicate stacs —Small-Small, Small-M dium 
Large and Extra Largs. 

Index of Stszes clearly marked on cach Siem 

Manufactured by | 

B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London /8/2 | 


“Makers of the World's Finest Pipes.” 






Forewarned is 
forearmed. Take no 
chances! Protect your 
hands against cuts, 
scratches and possible 
when gardening by 


infection 

wearing ANDY Garden Gloves. 

They’re tough yet flexible and 

won't dry hard after wetting or 

washing. 

“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT”’ 






2 6 per pair from all lron- 
mongers & Stores, or direct 
29 post free. (State size 
and send | coupon per pair.) 
TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 

ROCHDALE 












CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.— 1 


ce0lu, Lireu ut Lf TW ine isposed 
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% AVAILABLE ONLY WITHIN A LIMITED AREA UNTIL REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS 











Whatever form the future Rover cars may take, the 


immediate post-war models will be very like those of 


1940. We ellence of the 


shall hold to the proven « 


past, while examining the prospects which lie af 


ROVER | 


,. of ( Pavilaia’ s1<= Es C ats 





| matches 


Over 90,000 


‘ex-Prisoners of War 


On the airfields of Belgium, Church 


Army Mobile Canteens have wel 


comed from Germany and sent oft 


| to England more than 50,000 British 


and Allied ex-Prisoners of War as 


_ well as returning Slave Workers. 


Free tea, biscuits, cigarettes and 
have been given without 
stint in your name and the name of 


the Church. 


For many prisoners the gallant 
Mobile Canteen operators are the 
first English ladies these men have 


| seen in years. 


There is a part for you to play 
in this great and satisfying task. 


Cheques should be made payable to th 
| Church Army, crossed ‘Barclays,a c Chur 
Army,” and sent to the Rev. H. H. Treacher 


General Secretary and Head 


CHURCH ARMY 
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HOME ROLL 


* Tell me, Hawkins, what sins | 


are you expiating by turning 


yourself into a human cart- | 


horse ? ” 


“ Well, Mister Gerald, far be it 
from me to scoff, but those 
victory diggers played old Harry 
with this pitch.” 


** Couldn’t be helped, Hawkins.” 


“No, Sir. So Ive appointed 


myself honorary groundsman, and | 


I’m trying to lick it into some | must be able to face the future 


sort of shape.” 


** That’s very noble of you.” 


** Not at all, Sir. I look forward 
soon to be helping our side 
again.” 


|“ Yes, it'll be good to see you 


umpiring once more, Hawkins. 
And proposing the toast of our 
team at supper afterwards.” 


* Ah, Sir, those suppers ! I only 
hope that by the time yow’re all 
back we'll be able to get a little 
more Rose’s Lime Juice. We 


with a straight eye and a clear 


| bat!” 


ROSE’S — There is no substitute 





THE AUSTIN 


is coming—depend on it! 


Among the many advances which will distinguish Austin cars are: 
improvements to the oil circulation in the engine, giving better 
lubrication and longer life to bearings; protection for exhaust 
valves; lubricated timing chain with patented rubber tensioner ; 
“softer”? rubber engine mountings, all contributing to greater 
silence and durability; improved radiator, steering and gear-box, 
and quieter, sturdier back-axle. In these and other ways, war-time 
experience will make the Austin more comfortable, more economical, 
more dependable than ever. 





% The Austin post-war range will comprise 8, 10, 12 and 
16 h.p. cars—four-door saloons only, with choice of three colours. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., LONGBRIDGE WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 








airport 
in this age of finght 


virtually, 4 


low 


operational economy 


and 





VPRintev IN ENGLAND by Lae Iii 


Well udtloul coastlines 


No spot on earth is more than 55 hours flying time from your nearest 
coastlines and national boundaries are losing their significance 
With the use of the aeroplane, the universe 1s, 
world without coastlines 
latest mult purpose transport aircraft 
and territorial accessibility air travel alone gives 
maintenance 
design and construction 
ethcient “ brass tacks" 
passenger trathe of 


The Bristol Aeroplane Company Limited 


STRATED LONDON News 





The “ Bristol” Freighter— 
exploits fully the scope, speed 
The essentials of 
and adaptability governed its 
resulting in an 


aircraft for freight 


post-war skies 





AND Skeren, Lrp 


Milford Lane, London W 
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The beau tiful § BELLI NG , 


Electric Streamline Cooker 
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—will look just lovely 
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in your kitchen 
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§ Finished in finest cream and 
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black vitreous enamel. 
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2 Grand big oven wiih auto- 


matic temperature control and 


ALAN 
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full size patent glass door for 
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‘ visible cooking.’ 
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3 Fast boiling plates which 
you can turn right down to 
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** simmer 
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4 Very simple to use. So easy 
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§ Hinged hob cover lifts up 
and keeps the wall clean when 
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cooking. 








You can’t beat a 


No. 63 A.B 
} 


Purchase Tax - 
Total Price 


Patent Nos. 476759 and 493796 
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